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Tt is pleafantly recorded by fome modern effayift, as a 
fingular inftance of acknowledgment in a certain pious pre- 
tender to letters, that he conftantly remembered in his 
prayers, thofe ufeful Jabourers in the literary vineyard, lexi- 
cographers and dictionary-makers, Were private gratitude, 
however, to keep pace with public utility, there would be 
nothing fo very extraordinary in this article of our pietift’s 
devotion. There are few writers, to whom the reader is fo 
much obliged as to thofe, who explore the deeps and fmoothe 
the rugged roads of erudition; by which means the career 
of litcrature is fo readily run, and its paths are fo pleafantly 
trod, by the lefs patient and penetrating proficients in learn- 
ing. When fo laborious a tafk is undertaken, alfo, by 
men of genius, whofe talents give them a title to afpire ac 
hguring in the fuperftru€ture, inftead of digging in the 
foundation, the world ftands the more indebted to fuch in- 
genius individuals, as diiplay both the artificer and the art- 
it in their {pirited and elaborate productions. Not that we 
confound the poetical Hiftorian and literary Antiquarian 
with the mere philologift and nomenclator. ‘The refearches 
of the former, if not more ufeful, are infinitely more plea- 
fing, at leaft to the reader, if not Jefs painful and perplex- 
ing to the writer. On all thefe accounts, therefore, we 
think the lovers of Englith literature cannot fufficiently ac- 
snowledge the obligations, they are laid under, by the 
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Jearned and ingenious author of the prefent hiftory; of 
which we fhall endeavour to give as good a fketch as the 
nature of our very limitted undertaking will permit. 

Our hiftorian fets out with giving a coneife account of 
the ftate of language in England at the commencement of 
Englifh poetry. ‘This Janguage he {tiles the Norman-Sax- 
on; which took place about the time of the Norman accef- 
fion, and continued beyond the reign of Henry the fecond, 
Of the wretchednefs of this dialect, and the very miferable 
ftate of literature in England at that time, is given the fol- 
lowing deicription. 

“ The diale& with which thefe Annals of Englifh Poetry com- 
mence, formed a language extremely barbarous, irregular, and 
imtractable; and confequently promiles no very {triking f{pecimens 
in any fvecies of compofition. Its {ubftance was the Danifh Saxon, 
adulterated with French. The Saxon indeed, a language fubfilt- 
ing on uniferm principles, and polifhed by poets and theologifts, 
however corrupted by the Danes, had much perfpicuity, ftrength, 
and harmony: but the French imported by the Conqueror and 
his people, was a confuled jargon of Teutonic, Gaulifh, and viti- 
ated Latin. In this fluctuating {tate of our national fpeeeh, the 
French predominated. Even before the Conqueft the Saxon lan- 
guage began to fall into contempt, and the French, or Frankifh, 
to be fubitituted in its ftead: a circumftance, which at once facili- 
tated and foretold the Norman acceffion. In the year 652, it 
was the common prattice of the Anglo-Saxons, to fend their youth 
to the monatteries of France for education :* and not only the lan- 
guage, but the manners of the French, were efteemed the moft 
polite accomplifhments.+ In the reign of Edward the Confeffor, the 
refort of Normans to the Englifh court was fo frequent, that the 
affectation of imitating the Frankifh cultoms became almoft uni- 
verfal: and even the lower clafs of people were ambitions of 
catching the Frankifh idiom. Tt was no difficult tafk for the Nor- 

an loids to banifh that language, of which the natives began to 
be abfuriily ahhamed. The new invaders commanded the laws to 
be admiuiitered ia French.{ | Many charters of moaafteries were 
forged in Latin by the Saxon monks, for the prefent fecurity of 
their poffeflions, in coniequence of that averfion which the Nor- 
mans profeffed to the Saxon tongue § Even children at {chool 


Dugd. Mon. i. 89. 

t Ingulph. Hit. p. 62. fub. ann. 1043. 

t Dut there is a precept in Saxon from Wi'liam the firft, to the 
theriff of Somerfetfhire. Hickef, Thef. i. par. i. pag. 106. See allo 
Prefat. ibid. p. xv. 

§ The Normans who praéticed every {pecious expedient to plunder 


the monks, demanded a fight of the written evidences of their _ 
The 
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f were forbidden to read in their native language, and inftruéted in 
4 a knowledge of the Norman only.* In the mean time we fhould 

have fome regard to the general and political {tate of the nation. 
f The natives were fo univerfally reduced to the loweft condition of 
f neglect and indigence, that the Englifh name became a term of 


reproach : and feveral generations elapfed, before one family of 
Saxon pedigree was raifed to any diftinguifhed honours, or could 
fo much as attain the rank of baronage.t Amcng other inftances 
. of thit abfolute and voluntary fubmiffion, with which our Saxon 
anceftors received a foreign yoke, it appears that they fuffered 
their hand-writing to fall into difcredit and difufe ;{ which by de- 
grees became fo difficult and obfolete, that few befide the oldeft 
d men could underftand the chara¢ters.’’§ 

From this hardly-exifting ftate of Englifh poetry, our 
















, hiftorian traces its gradual improvement, with that of our 
“ language, to the time of Chaucer; on whofe character and 
s, works he defervedly expatiates, throughout the greater part 
h, of the firft volume. We fhall fele&t, therefore, a paflage 
d or two from this part, as an acceptable fpecimea of the 
i- whole, 
1€ “The mot illuftrious ornament of the reign of Edward the third, 
1° and of his fucceifor Richard the fecond, was Jeffrey Chaucer ; a poct 
h, with whom the hiftory of our poetry is by many fuppofed to have 
i commenced; and who has been pronounced, bya critic of unqueftion- 
it able tafte and diicernment, to be the firft Englifh verfifier who wrote 
th poetically.* He was born in the year 1328, and educated at Ox- 
ne ford, where he made a rapid progrefs in the {cholaltic fciences as 
oft they were then taught : but the livelinefs of Lis parts, and the native 
he gaiety of his difpafition, focn recommended him to the patronage 
e of a magnificent monarch, and rendered him a very popular and 
\i- acceptable character in the brilliant court, which I have above 
of defcribed. In the mean time, he added to his accomplifhments 
Ir 
to The monks well knew, that it would have been ufelefs cr impolitie to 
“6 have produced thefe evidences, or charters, in the orignal Saxon ; as 
: the Normans not only did not underftand, but would have received 
re with contempt, inftruments written in that language. Therefore the 
of monks were compelled to the pious fraud of forging them in Latin: 
i and great numbers of thefe forged Latin Charters, till lately fuppofed 
x0! original, are ftill extant. See Spelman. in Not. ad Concil. Anglic. ps 

125. Stillingfl. Orig, Ecclef. Britann. p. 14. Martham, Prefat. ad 

Dugd. Monait, And Wharton, Angl. Sacr. vol. ii. Prefat. p. ii. iii. 

W. See alfo Ingulph. p. 512. Launoy and Mabillon have treated this 
the fubject with great learning and penetration. 
Jf _ * Ingulph. p. 71. fub ann. 1066. 

t See Brompt. Chron. p. 1026. Abb. Rieval. p. 339. 

der j Ingulph. p. 85 § Ibid, p. 9S. fub. ann. 109te 


ds. * Johnion’s Dig, Pref. Ps he 
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by frequent tours into France and Italy, which he fometimes 
vifited under the advantages of a public character. Hitherto our 
poets had been perfons of a private and circus feribed education, 
and the art of verfifying, like every other kind of compolition, 
had been confined to reclufe fcholars. But Chaucer was a man 
of the world: and from this circumitance we are to account, in 
great mealure, for the many new embellifhments which he con- 
ferred on our Janguape and our poctry. The defcriptions of 
{plendid proceffions and gallant caroufals, with which his works 
abound, are a proof that he was converfant with the practices and 
diverfions of polite life. Familiarity with a variety of things and 
objects, opportunities of acquiring the fafhionable and courtly 
modes of {peech, conneétions with the great at home, and a per. 
fonal acquaintance with the vernacular poets of foreign countries, 
opened his mind, and furnifked him with new lights.¢ In Italy, 
he was introduced to Petrarch, at the wedding of Violante, 
daughter of Galeazzo, duke of Milan, with the duke of Cla- 
rence: and it is not improbable that Boccacio was of the party.t 
Although Chaucer hod undoubtedly ftudied the works of thele 
celebrated writers, and particularly of Dante, before this for- 
tunate interview ; yet it feems likely, that thefe excurfions gave 
him a new relifh for their compofitions, and enlarged his know- 
ledge of the Italian fables. His travels likewife enabled him to 
cultivate the Italian and Provencial langvages with the greatett 
fuccc{s; and induced him to polith the afperity, and enrich the 
fterility of his native verfification, with fofter cadences, and a 
more copious and yariegated phrafeology. In this attempt, which 
was authorited by the recent and popular examples of Petrarch 
in ftaly, and Alain Chartier in France, § he was countenanced 
and aflifted by his friend John Gower, the early guide and en- 
courager of his ftudies.* The revival of learning in moft coun- 


+ The carl of Salifbury beheaded by Henry the fourth, could not 
but patronife Chaucer. I do not mean for political reafons. The earl 
was a writer of verfes, and very fone of poctry. On this account, his 
acquamtance was much cultivated by the famous Chrittina of Pifa; 
whote works, both in proie and verfe, compofe fo confiderable a part 
ot the old French literature. She ufed to call him, ‘¢ Gracieux che- 
4° yvalier, aimant dictiez, et lui-meme gracieux dicteur.* See M. 
Boivin, Mem, Lit. tom. ii. p. 767. feq. gto, I have feen none of this 
earl’s Ditties. Otherwife he would have been here confidered in form, 
as an Englifh poet. 

1 Evoutart was alfo prefent. Vie de Petrarque. iii. 772. Amf. 1766, 
ato. I believe Paulus Jovius is the firtt who mentions this anecdote. 
Vit. Gateaf. ti. p. 142. 

§ Lelend Seript. Brit. a2r. 

’ Gower, Confetl. Amant. l.v. fo'. roo. b. Barthel. 1554+ 
Aud grete wel Chaucer, when y2 mete, 

Asmy difciple and my pocte: ~ 
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tries appears to have firft owed its rife to tranflation. At rude 
periods the modes of original thinking are unknown, and the arts 
ot original compofition have not yet been ftudied. The writers 
therefore of {uch periods, are chiefly and very ufefully employed 
in importing the ideas of other languages into their own. They 
do not venture to think for chemfelves, nor aim at the merit of 
inventors, but they are laying the foundations of literature: and 
while they are naturalifing the knowledge of more learned ages 
and countries by tranflation, they are imperceptibly improving 
the national language. Thus has been remarkably the cafe, not 
only in England, but in France and Italy. In the year 1387, 
John Trevifa canon of Weftbury in Wiltthire, and a great tra- 
veller, not only finifhed a tranflation of the Old and New Tef- 
taments, at the command of his munificent patron, Thomas lord 
Berkley, + but alfo tranflated Higden’s Po/ychronicox, and other 
Latin pieces.* But thefe tranflations would have been alone ine 
fiulicient to have produced or fuftained any confiderable revoluti- 
on in our language: the great work was referved for Gower and 
Chaucer. Wickliffe hid alfo tranflated the bible: ¢ and in 
other refpeéts, his attempts to bring about a reformation in re- 
ligion, at this time proved beneficial to Englifh literature, The 
orthodox divines of this period generally wrote in Latin: but 
Wickliffe, that his arguments might be familiarifed to common 
readers and the bulk of the people, was obliged to compole in 
Englith, his numerous theological treatifes againft the papal cor- 
ruptious. Edward the third, while he perhaps intended only to 
banith a badge of conqueft, preatly contributed to eftablifh the 
national dialeét, by abolithing the ufe of the Norman tongue ig 


For in the flowers of his youth, 

In fundrie wife as he well couth, 

Of dites and of fonges glade 

The which he for my fake made, &c, 

t See H. Wharton, Append. Cav. p. 49- 

_* Such as Bartholomew Hantwille, De proprietatibus rerurt, lil 
xix. Printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1494. fol. And Vegetius De 
Arte Militari. MSS. Digb. 233. Bibl. Bod]. In the fame manufcript 
18 -gidus Romanus De Regisnine Principum, a tranflation probably by 
lrevita, He alfo tranflated fome pieces of Richard Fitzralph, arch- 
bihhop of Armagh. See fupr. p.291. He wrote a tract, prefixed to his 
verfion of the Polychronicon, on the utility of tranilations. De Uti- 
litate Tranflationum, Dialogus inter Clericum et Patronum. See more of 
his tranflations in MSS. Harl. 1900. I do not find his English Bible 
in any of our libraries, nor do I believe that any copy of it now re 
mais. Caxton mentions it in the preface to his edition of the Engiith 
Polychronicon. , 

} It isobfervable, that he made his tranflation from the vulgate Latin 
.. fion of Jerom, It was finifhed 13%}. Sec MSS. Cod. Bibi, Coll, 

Nan. Cant. 192. 
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the public acts and judicial proceedings, as we have before obfer- 
ved, and by fubftituting the natural language of the country, 
But Chaucer manifeitly firit taught his countrymen to write Eng- 
lith ; and formed a ftyle by naturaliling words from the Proven- 
cial, at that time the moft polifhed diale% of any in Europe, 
and the beft adapted to the purpoles of poetical expretfion. 

66 It is certain that Chaucer abounds in claffical allufions: but 
his poetry is not formed on the ancient models. He appears ta 
have been an univerfal reader, and his learning is fometimes mil- 
taken for genius: but his chief fources were the French and Ita- 
lian poets.” 

To this general view of the character, our hiftorian adds 
a critical review of his principal productions ; in which we 
cannot pretend to follow him; but fhall take leave of the 
firft volume, with quoting the laft paragraph. 

“© The French and It:lian poets, whom Chaucer imitates, 
abound in allegorical perfonages: and it is remarkab!c, that the 
early poets of Greece and Rome were fond of thefe creations. 
Homer has given us, firife, contention, fear, terror, tumult, 
dofre, perfuafion, and benevolence. We have in Hefiod, dark- 
nefs, and mary others, if the Shield of Hercules be of his hand. 
Comus occurs in the Agamemnon of Efchyius; and in the 
Prometheus of the fame poet, itrength and force are two perfons 
o: che drama, and perform the capital parts. The fragments of 
Enunius indicate, that his poetry confifted much of perfonificati- 
ons. He fays, that in one of the Carthaginian wars, the gi- 
gantic image of forrow appeared in every place: ** Omnibus 
“ endo locis ingens apparet imago trittitias.” Lucretius has 
drawn the great and terrible figure of fuperftition, ** Que caput 
“* e ceili regionibus oftendebat.’”? He alfo mentions, in a beau- 
tiful proceffion of the Seafons, calor aridus, hyems, and algus. 
He iatroduces medicine muttering with filent fear, in the midf 
of the deadly peftilesce at Athens. It feems to have efcaped the 
many critics who have written on Milton’s noble, but romantic 
allegory of fin and death, that he tank the perfon of death from 
the Alcettis of his favorite tragedian Euripides, where @ANATOY 
is a principal agent in the drama. As knowledge and learning 
encreale, poctry begins to deal Jefs in imagination; and thele 
fantaftic beings give way to real manners and living charatters,” 

In the fecond volume, the hiftorian proceeds to give an 
account of the poetical charaéter and works of John Gower, 
of Lydgate, Kay the firft Laureat, and others; till, com- 
ing to the time of Thomas Rowlie, whofe fame hath been 
Jately revived, he makes the following digreflion, refpect- 


ing the extraordinary circumftances of fuch revival. 
‘© A want 
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« A want of genius,”’ fays he, ‘* will be no Jonger imputed 
to this period of our poetical hiftory, if the poems lately dif- 
covered at Briftol, and faid to have been written by Thomas 
Rowlie, a fecular prieft of that place, about the year one thou- 
fand four hundred and feventy, are genuine. 

“ Tt muft be acknowledged, that there are feime circumftances 
which incline us to fufpeét thele pieces to be a modern forgery, 
Oa the other hand, as there is fome degree of plaufibility in the 
hitory of their difcovery, as they poflets confiderable mevit, and 
are held to be the real productions of Rowlie by. many {pec- 
table critics; it is my duty to give them a place in this {eries of 
our poetry, if it was for no other reafon, than that the world 
might be iurnifhed with an opportunity of examining their au- 
thenticity. By exhibiting thercfore the moft fpecious evidences, 
which I have been able to collc&, concerniag the manner in which 
they were brought to light,* aud by producing fuch {pecimens, 
asin another refpect cannot be deemed unacceptable; 1 will en- 
deavour, not only to gratify the curiolity of the public on a fub- 
jet that has long engaged the general attention, and has never 
yet been fairly or fully ttated, but to fupply the more inquifitive 
reader with every argument, both external and internal, tor de- 
termining the merits of this interefling controverfy. 1 fhall take 
the liberty to add my own opiuion, on a point at leaft doubrtul : 
but with the greatcft deference to decifions of much higher au. 
thority. 

“ About the year 1470, William Cannynge, an opulent 
merchant, and an alderman of Briftol, afterwards an ecclefiaitic, 
atid dean of Weftbury college, erected the magnificent church of 
Saint Mary of Redcliffe, or Radcliff, near Brittol.+ In a muni- 
ment room over the northern portico of the church, the founder 
placed an iron cheft, fecureJ by fix different locks; { which feems 
to live been principally intended to receive inftruments relating 
to his new ftructure, and perhaps to his other charities, § inveutoe 
ties of vellwments and ornaments, * accompts of church-wardens, 


* I acknowledge myfelf greatly indebted to the ingenious doftor 
Harrington of Bath, for facilitating my enquiries on this Subject. 

t He is faid to have rebuilt Weitbury coliége. Dugd. Warwickth. 
p- 634. edit. 173. And Atkyns, Glocetterth. p. So2. On his mo- 
aument in Radcilitie church, he is twice reprefented, both in an aldere 
man’s and a prieft’s habit. He was five times mayor of briftol. See 
Godwin’s Biih. p- 446, [But fice edit. fol. p. 467.] 

{ It is fuid there were four cheits: but this is a circumftance of no 
Coniequence. 

§ Thefe will be mentioned below. 

* See an inventory of ornaments given to this church by the founder, 
Jul. 4. 1470, formerly kept in this cheft, and printed by Mr. Walpole, 
‘Anced. Paint. i. p. 45. 
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and other parochial evidences. He is faid to have dire@ed, that 
this vencrable cheft fhould be annually vifited and opened by the 
mayor and other chief magiftrates of Builtol, attended by the 
vicar and church wardens of the purifh: and that a feaft fhould 
be celebrated every year, on the day of vifitation. But this 
order, that part at leaft which relates to the infpedtion of the 
cheft, was foon neglected. 

‘* In the year 1768, when the prefent new bridge at Briftol was 
finithed and opened for paffengers, an account of the ceremonies 
obferved on occafion of opening the old bridge, appeared in one 
of the Briftol Journals ; taken, as it was declared, from an an- 
tient manuicript.* Curiofity was naturally railed to know from 
whence it came. At length after much enquiry concerning the 
perfou who fent this fingular memoir to the news-paper, it was 
difcovered that he was a youth about feventeen years old, whofe 
name was Chatterton ; and whofe father had been fexton of Rad- 
cliffe church for many years, and alfo mafter of a writing-{chool 
in that parifh, of which the church-wardens were truftees. The 
father however was now dead: and the fon was at firft unwilling 
to acknowledge, from whom, or by what means, he had pro- 
cured fo valuable an original. But after many promifes, and 
fome threats, he confeffed that he received a manulcript on parch- 
mebt containing the narrative above-mentioned, together with 
many other manufcripts ca parchment, from his father ; who had 
tound them in an iron cheft, the fame that I have mentioned, 
placed in @ room fituated over the northern entrance of the 
chureh. 

‘* It appears that the tather became poflefled of thefe manulcripts 
in the year 1748. For in that year, he was permitted, by the 
church wardens of Radcliffe-church, to take from this cheft te- 
veral written pieces of parchment, fuppofed to be illegible and 
ufelefs, for the purpofe of converting them into covers for the 
writing-books of his fcholars. It is impoffible to afcertain, what, 
or how many, writings were deftroyed, in confequence of this 
abfurd and unwarrantable indulgence. Our {chool-mafter, how- 
ever, whofe accomplifhments were much above his ftation, and 
who was not totally deftitute of a tafte for poetry, found, as it 


* The old bridge was built about the year 1248. Hittory of Briftol, 
MS. Archiv. Bodl. C. iii. By Abel Wantner. 

Archdeacon Furney, in the year 1755, lett by will to the Bodleian 
library, large colleétions, by various hands, relating to the hiftory and 
antiquities of the city, church, and county of Gloucefter, which are 
now preferved there, Archiv. C. ut fupr. At the end of N. iii. is the 
manuicript Hiftory juit mentioned, tuppofed to have been compiled by 
Abel Wantner, of Minchin-Hampton in Gloucefterihire, who publihed 
propotals aud tpecimens for a hiftory of that county, in 1683. : 

1s 
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is faid, in this immenfe heap of obfolete manufcripts, many poems 
written by Thomas Rowlie above mentioned, prieft of Saint 
John’s church in Briftol, and the confeffor of alderman Canynge, 
which he carefully preferved. Thefe at his death, of courfe fell 
jnto the hands of his fon. 

* Of the extraordinary talents of this young man more will be 
frid hereafter. It will be fufficient to obferve at prefent, that he 
faw the merit and vilue of thefe poems, which he diligently tran- 
fcribed. In the year 1770, he went to London, carrying with 
him t:efe tranfcripts, and many originals, in hopes of turning fo 
ineltimable a treafure to his great advantage. But from thefe 
flattering expectations, falling into a diflipated courfe of life, 
which di fuited with his narrow circumftances, and finding that. 
a writer of the molt diftinguifhed tafte and judgment, Mr Wal- 
pole, had pronounced the poems to be fufpicious, in a fit of de- 
fair, arifing from diftrefs and difippointment, he deftroyed all 
his papers, and poifoned himfelf, Some ef the poems however, 
both tranfcripts and originals, he had previoufly fold, either to 
Mr. Catcott, a merchant of Biiftol, or to Vir. Barrett, an emi- 
nent furgeon of the fame place, and an ingenious antiquary, with 
whom they now remain.* But it appears, that among tlrele 
there were but very few of parchment: moft of the poems which 
they purchafed were copies in his own hand. He was always 
averfe to give any diftiné& or fatisfactory account of what he pof- 
fefled : but from time to time, as his neceflities required he pros 
duced copies of his originals, which were bought by thefe gentle- 
men. The originals, one or two only excepted, he chole to re- 
tain in his own poffeffion.”’ 

Our readers may remember that, in our curfory review 
of {uch cf the above-mentioned poems as were printed, we 
exprefled our doubts of cheir authcnticity, tho’ frenuoufly 
infifted on by certain dogmatical critics: we now find that 
our {ufpicion was well founded ; Mr Warton demonttrating, 
from a number of corroborating circumftances, that they 
were not really of ancient date, but more probably forgeries 
of young Chatterton—-We {hall take leave of this work for 
the prefent, with an extraét from what our hiftorian ad- 
vances on this head. 

“ | am of opinion, that none of thefe pieces are genuine. The ex- 
ecution of Sir Charles Baudwin is now allowed to be modern, even 


_* Mr. Barrett, to whom I am greatly obliged for his unreferved “r 
liberal information on this fubjeét, is now engaged in ag a 
quities of Briftol, 
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by thofe who maintain all the other poems to be antient.* The 
Ode to Ella, and the Epiftle to Lydgate, with his Anfwer, were 
written on one piece of parchment ; and, as pretended, in Row- 
lie’s own hand. This was fiewn to an ingenious critic and intel- 
ligent antiquary of my acqusiutance ; who aflures me, that the 
writing was a grofs and palpable forgery. It was not even 
fkilfully counterfeited. The form of the Letters, altheugh art- 
fully contrived to wear an antiquated appearance, differed very 
effentially from every one of our early alphabets Nor were the 
charaéters uniform and confiftent : part of the fame manulcript 
exhibiting fome letters fh.iped accoriing to the prefest round 
hand, while others were traced in imitation of the antient court 
and text hands. The parchment was old; and that it might 
look ftill older, was ftained on the outfide with ochre, which was 
eafily rubbed of witha lien cloth Care had alfo been evidently 
taken to tinture the ink with a yellow caft. To communicate 
a ftronger ftamp of rude antiquity, the Ode was written like 
profe: no diftinétion, or termination, being made between the 
feveral veries. Lydgate’s Anfwer, which makes a part of this 
manufcript, and is written by the fame hand, I have already 
proved to be a manifeft impofition. This parchment has fince 
been unfortunately loft.+ I have myfel¥ carefully examined the 


* It contains 98% ftanzas, and was printed at London, in the year 
1772. 4to. Iam told, that in the above-mentioned cheit, belonging to 
Radclifie-church, an antient Record was difcevered, containing the 
expences for Edward the Fourth to fee the execution of Sir Charles 
Baldwin; with a defcription of a canopy under which the king fate at 
this execution. This Record fcems to have yiven rife to the pocm. A 
bond which Sir Charles Baldwin gave to king Henry the fixth, I fup- 
pofe about feizing the earl of Warwick, is faid to have been mentioned 
one of Rowlie’s manufcripts, called the Yellow Roll, perhaps the fame, 
found in Canynge’s cheft but now loft. Sce Stowe’s Chron. by Howes, ed. 
fol. 1615. p. 4¢5. col. 2. and Speed's, p. 669. col.2. ed. 1611. Stowe fays, 
that king Edward the fourth was at Brittol, on a progrefs through Eng- 
land, in the hare fcafon cf the year 1462. And that he was mojft royally 
received. bil. p. 416. col. 2. Canynge was then mayor of Brittol. 
Sir Charles Baldwin is faid to have been executed at Briltol, in the 
prefence of Edward the fourth, in the year 1463. MS. Wantn. Bibl. 
Bodl. ut fupr. The fame king was at Brittcl, and lodged in faint 
Auguttine’s abbey, in 1472, when he received a large gratuity from 
the citizens, for carrying on the war againit France. Wantner, ibid. 

+ At the fame time, another manufcript on parchment, written, 4s 
pretended, by Rowlie, was fhewn to this gentleman: which, tallying 
in every refpect with the Ode to Ella, plainly appeayed to be forged, in 
the fame manner, and by the fame modern hand. It was in profe 
and contained an account of Saxon coins, and the rife of coining im 
Engiand, with a lift of coins, poems, antient infcriptions, monuments, 
and other curiofities, in the cabinet of Canynge above mentioned. This 
perchment is alfo loit ; and, I believe no copy remains, 
original 
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original manufcript, as it is called, of the little piece entitled, 
Accounte of W. Canynge’s Feaft. [t is likewife on parchment, 
and, Iam forry to fay, that the writing betrays all the fufpi- 
cious fignatures which were obferved in that of the Ode to.Ella. 
Ihive repeatedly and diligently compared it with three or four 
authentic manufcripts of the time of Edward the fourth, to all 
which I have found it totally unlike. Among other fmaller vef- 
tiges of forgery, which cannot be fo eafily defcribed and explain - 
ed here, at the bottom are added in ink two coats of arms, ¢on- 
taining empalements of Cannynge and of his friends or relations, 
with fimily names, apparently delineated by the fame pen which 
wrote the verfes, Even the ftyie and drawing of the armorial 
bearings difcover the hand of a modern herald This, | believe, 
is the only pretended original of the poetry of Rowlie, now re- 
maining. 

“ As to internal arguments, an unnatural affectation of ancient 
fpelling, and of obfolete words, not belonging to the period 
afigned to the poems. ftrikes us at firft fight. Of thefe old 
words combinations are trequently formed, which never yet ex- 
ifted in the unpolifhed ftate of the Englifh language: aud fome- 
times the antiquated diction is moft inartificially mifapplied, by an 
improper contexture with the prefent modes of {peech. The at. 
tentive reader will alfo cifcern, that our poet fometimes forgets 
his affumed charaéter, and does not always act his part with con- 
fitency: for the chorus, or interlude, of the damfel who drowns 
herfelt, which I have cited at length from the Tragedy of Ella, 
is much more intelligible, and free from uncouth expreffions, 
than the general phraleoiogy of thee compofitions. In the battle 
of Hafings, faid to be tranflated from the Saxon, Stonchenge is 
called a Druidical temple. The battle of Haftings was fought in 
the year 1066. We will grant the Saxon original to have 
been written foon afterwards: about which time, no other no- 
tion prevailed concerning this miraculous monument, than the 
fappofition which had been delivered down by long and conftant 
tradition, that it was erected in memory of Hengift’s maffacre. 
This was the eftablifhed and uniform opinion of the Welfh and 
Armorican bards, who moit probably received it from the Saxon 
minftrels: and that this was the popular belief at the time of the 
battle ef Hattings, appears from the evidence of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who wrote his biftory not more than eighty years 
after that memorable event. And in this do@rine Robert of 
Gloucefter and all the monkifh chroniclers agree. That the 
Druids conftructed this ftupendous pile for a place of worhhip, 
Was a diftovery referved for the fagacity of a wifer age, and the 
laborious difcuffion of modern antiquarics. In the epiftle to 
Lydgate, prefixed to the Tragedy, our poet condemns the ab- 
furdity 
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furdity and impropriety of the religious dramas, and recom. 
mends fone great ftory of human minners, as moft fuitable for 
theatrical reprefentition. But this ‘dea is the retult of that talte 
and diferi ination, which could only belong to a more advanced 
period of fociety. 

“© But above all, the caft of thought, the complexion of the 
fentiments, and the ftructure of the compofition, evidently prove 
thefe pieces not ancient. The Ode to Ella, for inftance, has 
exactly the air of modern poetry; fuch, I mean, as is wiitten 
at this day, only difguifed with antique fpeiling and phrafeoiogy, 
That Rowlie was an accomplifhed literary character, a {cholar, 
an hiftorian. and an antiquirian, if contended for, | will not 
deny.¢ Nor is it impoffible thit he might write Englifh poetry. 
But that he is the wiiter of the poems which I have here cited, 


* It would be tedious and trifling to defcend to minute particulars. 
Bur i will mention one or two. In the Ude to Ella, the poet fuppofes, 
that the fpectre of Ella fometimes appears in the mynfer, that is Brittol 
cathedral. But when Rowlie is fuppofed to have lived, the prefent 
cathedral of Briftol was nothing more than an Auguttine monattery, 
in which Henry the eizhth eftablithed long afterwards a bifhop, and a 
dean and chapier, in the year 1542. Mixfter is a word almott appro- 
priated to Cathedrals: and I will venture to fay, that the church of 
this monaftery, before the prefent foundation took place, never was 
called Brifiol-minjier, or The Minfer. The inattention to this cir- 
cumitance, has produced another unfortunate anachronifm in fome of 
Rowlie’s papers, Where, in his panegyric on Cannynge, he fays, 
** The favouryte of godde, the fryende of the chyrche, the compa- 
«* nyonne of kynges, and the fadre of his natyve Citie, the grete and 
good Wyliyamme Canynge.” Briftol was never ftyled a City till the 
erection of its Bifhoprick in 1542. See Willis’s Notit. Parliament, 
p- 43- Lond. 1750. Sev allo king Henry’s Patent for creating the 
Bifhoprick of Briftol, in Rymer, dat. Jun. 4, A. D. 1542. An. reg. 
34- Where the king orders. ** Ac quod tota Villa noftra Brittolie 
** exnunc et deinceps imperpetuum fit Civitas, ipfamque Ciritatem 
«* Brittolliz appeliari ct nominari, volumus et decernimus, &c.” 
Foed. tom. xv. p. 449. Briftol was proclaimed a City, an. 35 Henr. 
viii. MS. Wantner, ut fupr. In which manufcript, to that period it 
is conftantly called a tow. 

The oo of Cannynge’s feaft, is called an Accounte of Can- 
nynge’s Feait. I do not think, that fo early as the year 1470, the 
word Accounte had loft its literal and original fenfe of a computus, or 
computation, and was uied in a loofer acceptation for zarrative or 
d+tatl. Nor had it even then lof its true fpelling accompt, in which its 
proper and primary fignification is preferved and implied. 
_ + Heisaifo faid to have been an eminent ode OC and mathema- 
tician. fam informed, that one of Rowlie’s manufcripts difcovered in 
Cannynge’s ivon cheft, was a plan for fupporting the tower of the 
Temple church in Briltol, which had greatly declined from its perpen- 
dicular. In a late reparation of that church, fome fubterraneous works 
were found, minutely correfponding with this manuscript. F 
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and which have been fo confidently afcribed to him, I am not yet 
convinced. 

* On the whole, I am inclined to believe, that thefe poems 
were compofed by the fon of the f{chool-mafter before menti- 
oned; who inherited the ineftimable treafurcs of Cannynge’s 
cheft, in Radcliffe church, as Ihave already related at large. 
This youth, who died at eighteen, was a prodigy of genius: 
and would have proved the firft of Englifh poets, had he reached 
a maturer age. From his childhood, he was fond of reading 
and writing verfes: and fome of his early compofitions, which 
he wrote without any defign to deceive, have been judged to be 
moft aftonifhing productions by the firft critic of the prefent age. 
From his fituation and conne¢tions, he became a {kilful pradli- 
tioner in various kinds of hand-writing. Availing himfclf there- 
fore of his poetical talent, and his facility in the graphic art, 
toa mifcellany of obfcure and neglected parchments, which were 
commodioufly placed in his own poffeffion, he was tempted to 
add others of a more intérefting natwe, and fuch as he wes 
enabled to forge, under thefe circumftances, withcut the fear of 
deteclion. As to his Knowledge of the old Englifh literature, 
which is rarely the ftudy of a young poet, a fuflicient quantity 
of obfolete words and phrafes were readily attainable from the 
gioflary to Chaucer, and to Percy’s Ballads, It is confefled, 
that this youth wrote the Execution of Sir Charles Bawdwin : 
= he who could forge that poem, might eafily forge all the 
felt. 

“In the mean time, we will allow, that fome pieces of 
poetry written by Rowlie, might have been preferved in Can- 
nynge’s cheft: and that thefe were enlarged and improved by 
young Chatterton. But if this was the cafe, they were fo much 
altered, as to become entirely new compofitions. The poem 
which bids the fuireft to be one of thefe originals, is Cannynge’s 
Fealt. But the parchment manufcript of this little poem has al- 
ready been proved to be a forgery. A circumftance which is per- 
haps alone fuflicient to make us fulpedt that no originals ever 
exitted. 

** It will be afked for what end or purpofe did he contrive 
fuch an impofture? I anfwer, from lucrative views ; or perhaps 
trom the pleafure of deceiving the world, a motive which, in 
many minds, operates more powerfully than the hopes of gain. 
He probably promifed him{clf greater emoluments fron) this in- 
dine& mode of exercifing his abilities: or, he might have facri- 
ficed even the vanity of appearing in the character of an ap- 
plauded original author, to the private enjoyment of the fuccels 
of his invention and dexterity.” ie 

{ To be continued in cur next. J 
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A View of Society in Europe, in its Progrefs from Rudenef; ta 
Refinement : or, I quiries concerning the Hiftory of Law, 
Government, and Munners. By Gilbert Stuart, LL. D. 
4to. 15s. Murray. 


[ Continued from page 201. } 


In conformity to our promife in laft Month’s Review, we 
proceed to give an extraét, of what our! arned and ingeni+ 
ous author fays, of the Inftitutions of Chivalry, the Pre- 
eminence of Women, Politenefs and the Point of Honour. 

After particularizing the qualifications, ceremonial and 
privileges of Chivalry, refpecting the perfon of the knight 
himfelt, our author proceeds as fullows : 

‘¢ Splendid with knighthood, of which the honour was fo great as 
to give dignity even to kings and to princes, the generous and the 
afpiring were received in every quarter with attention and civility. 
The gates of every palace, and of every caftle, were thrown open 
to them; and, in the fociety of the fair, the brave relieved the 
feverities of war, and fed their paffion for arms. Though it was 
the ftudy of the knight to confult the defence and the glory of the 
ftate, and to add to the ftrength and the reputation of his chief, 
yet the praife of his miftrefs was the {pring of his valour, and the 
fource of his activity. It was for her that he fought and conquere 
ed. To her all his trophies were confecrated. Her eye lighted 
up in his bofom the fire of ambition. His enterprife, his courage, 
his {plendour, his renown, proclaimed the power and the fame of 
her perfections. 

“< The women failed not to feel their dominion. The dignity of 
rank and its proprieties, the pride of riches, the rivalfhip of beauty, 
unfolded their excellence and charms. Their natural modeity, 
the fanGity of marriage, the value of chaftity, improved with time 
and with Chriftianity. The refpe€ful intercousfe they held with 
the knights, the adoration paid to them, the torneaments at 
which they prefided, the virtues they infpired, the exploits 
atchieved to their honour, concured to promote their elevation 
and luftre. To their enamoured votaries they feemed to be divi+ 
nities ; and toils, configs, and blood, purchafed their favour and 
their fmiles. 

** Placed out to general admiration, they ftudied to deferve it, 
Intent on the fame of their lovers, watchful of the glory of their 
nation, their affections were roufed; and they knew not that un- 
quiet indolence, which, foftering the mind, awakens the imagina. 
tion and the fenfes. Concerned in great affairs, they were agitat- 
ed 
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ed with great paflions. They profpered whatever was moft no !¢ 
in our nature, generofity, public virtue, humanity, prowels. rey 
partook in the greatnefs they communicated. Their foftuels 
mingled with courage, their fenfbility with pride. With the cha- 
racteriftics of their own fex, they blended thofe of the other. 

«« Events, important and affecting, a@tions of generofity, en- 
terprife, and valour, exhibited in the courfe of public and private 
wars, were often employing their thoughts and converfation. 
And, in the feafons of feitivity and peace, the greater and the 
lefler tormeaments exercifed their attention and anxiety. 
‘Thele images of war were announced with parade and ceremony. 
Judges were appointed to determine in them, and to maintain 
the laws of chivalry; and they were generally felefied from 
among the aged knights, who came in crouds to live over again 
the fenes they had adled, and to encourage and dire& the in- 
tiepidity and the fkill of the afpiring youth. The combatants 
entering the lifts flowly, and with a grave and majeltic air, pro- 
nounced aloud the wames of the ladies to whom they had vowed 
their hearts and their homage. This privilege they had obtained 
at the expence of many a gallant atchicvement ; and they were 
preiented by the fair ones with a ribind, a bracelet, a veil, or 
fome detached ornament of their drefs, which they affixed to 
their helmets or their fhields, and confidered as the pledges of 
victory. Every fignal advantage won in the confli&s, was 
proclaimed by the inftruments of the minttrels, and the voices of 
the heralds Animated by the prefence of the ladies, by the fenfe 
of their former renown, and of that of their anceftors, the cham- 
pions difplayed the moft brilliant feats of adtivity, addrefs, and 
valour And the ladies, entering into their agitations, felt the 
ardours of emulation, and the tranfports of glory. When 
the torneaments were finifhed, the prizes were ciftributed with a 
eeremonious impartiality. The officers who had been appointed 
to oblerve cvery civcumftance which paffed iv the conduct of the 
combatants, made their reports to the judges. The fuflrages of 
the Ipectators were colleéted. After ferious deliberation, in which 
the moft celebrated perfonages who were prefent were proud to 
affift, the names of the conquerors were pronounced. Ladies 
were then chofen, who were to prefent to them the fymbols of 
victory; and, in thefe fortunate moments, they were permitted 
to imprint a kifs on the lips of thefe fair difpofers of renown. 
Amidft the contending praile of the judges and the knights, the 
mulic of war, and the fhouts of the people, the victors were now 
eonduged to the palace of the prince, or the noble who exhi- 
bited the torneament. There, at the feaft, which concluded 
their triumph, they were expofed to the keen look, and the im- 
pelloned admiration of whatever was moft accomplifhed in beau. 
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ty andin arms. And, in the height of a glory, in which they 
might well have forgot that they were mortal, they employed 
themfelves to confole the knights they had vanquifhed, and af- 
eribed their fuccefs to fortune, not to valour; difplaying a de- 
meanour complacent and gentle, dilarming envy by mocefty, and 
enhancing greatnels by geneous fympathy and magnanimous 
conde!cention. 

** The operation of love and of plory, fo powerful in the in- 
ftitutions of which I fpeak, was advanced and infpirited by re- 
ligion ; and princ'p'es, the moft efficacious in our nature, built 
the faoric of the Gothic manners. Devotion had charaéteriled 
the barbarian in his woods. The god of war was propitious to 
the brave, the confecrated ftandard led to victory, and an 
immortality and a paradife took away its terrors from death. 
Chriftianity, which looks with a fovereign contempt on every 
other mode of faith, which holds out to the believer the molt 
flattering joys, and which, not coutented with haunting guilt 
with remorfe in the pretent fcene, lifts it from its grave to torture 
it with eternal pxins in another exifteace ; Chriftianity, I fay, 
was more calculated, than the fuperititions «f paganilm, to im- 
prefs the imagination and the heart. The rite of b.ptifn 
taught the follower of Ocin to transfer his worfhip to Chrift. 
To defend Chriftimnity with his fword and his life, became a fa- 
cred vow, to which every kuight was ambitious to fubmit. He 
conlidered himfelf as a faint, as well as a hero; and, on the 
foundation of his piety, the fucceffors of St. Peter were to preci- 
pitate the armies of Europe upon Afia, and to commence the 
crufidcs, thofe memorable monuments of fuperftition and hero- 
ifm. The lady, not lefs than the knight, was to feel the 
influence of this religion. Society was to be difturbed with the 
fublime extravagince of fanatics, who were to court perfections 
out of the order of nature. Mbortilications, aufterities, and pe- 
nances, were to be meritorious in proportion to their duration 
and cruelty. The powers and affections of the mind and the 
heart, were to ficken and to languifh in frivolous and fatiguing 
ceremonials. Whe eye of beauty, was to fadden in monatteries 
and in folitude, or to light the unholy fires of a rampant prieft- 
hood. The deity was to be worhhipped in abjeétnefs and in ter- 
ror, as if he contemned the works he had made, and took delight 
in human dejection and wretchednels. 

«* But, while ecclefiaitics, defigning and ambitious, were to 
abufe mankind by the means of this new faith, it was to be be- 
neficial to manners by the purity of its moral, While it was to 
guard the fexes from frailty, it invigorated the fenfe of juttice ; 
and, in a period of diforder and confufion, taught the knight to 


be ftrenuous in vindicating the wrongs of the injured. The 
weak 
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weak and the oppreffed, the orphan and the widow, had a par- 
ticular claim to his prote@tion. To difobey their call, was to in- 
fringe a law of chivalry, and to incur difhonour and infamy. He 
feemzd, in fome mealure, to be entrufted with the power of the 
magiltrate ; and the fafhion of the times made him forward to 
employ his arm, and to {pill his blood in the caufe of innocence and 
virtue. 

“ Thus war, gallantry, and devotion, confpired to form the 
chara@ter of the knight. And thefe manners, fo lofty and fo 
romantic, were for ages to give a (plendour to Europe, by direc- 
ting the fortunes of its nations, and by producing examples of 
magnanimity and valour, which are unequilled in the annals of 
mankind. But their effe&s in policy and war, however confpi- 
cuous, are of little confideration, when compared with the per- 
manent tone they communicated to fociety. The fpirit of huma- 
nity, which diftinguifhes modern tines in the periods of war, as 
well as of peace; the gallantry which prevails in our conver- 
fations and private intercourfe, on our the.tres, and in our pu- 
blic affemblies and amufem-nts; the point cf honour which cor- 
rects the violence of the paffions, by improving our delicacy, and 
the fenfe of propriety and decorum ; and which, by teaching 
us to coniider the importance of others, makes us value our own; 
thefe circunft:nces arofe out of chivalry, and difcriminate the 
moder fiom the ancient world. 

““ The kuight, while he acquired, in the company of the 
ladies, the graces of external behaviour, improved his natural 
fenfibility and tendernef&s He finoothed over the ronghnets of 
war with politenefs. To be rude to a Jady, or to fpeak to her 
difadvintage, was a ciime which could not be pardoned. He 
guarded her pofleffions from the rapacious, and miintsined her 
reputation againft flander. The uncourteous offender was driven 
fron the fociety of the valiant; and the interpofition of the fair 
was often neceffary to protect him from death. But the courtefy 
of the knight, though due in a peculiar manner to the temale 
fex, extended itfelf to all the bufinels and inte:courfe of civil life. 
He {tudied an habitual elegance of manners. Folitencfs became 
aknightly virtue; it even z2ttended him to the field cf battle, 
and checked his paffions in the ardour of viétury. The genero- 
lity and the delicate ‘attentions he fhowed to the enemy he had 
vanguifhed, are a fatire on the warriours of antiquity. His 
triumphs were difgraced by no indecent joy, no brutal ferocity. 
Courteous and generous in the gener! {train of his conduct, re- 
lined to extravagance in his gallantry to the ladies, and the de- 
clared protector of religion and innocence, be was himfelf to be 
tree from every ftain. His rank, his duties, and his cares, made 
him aim at the perfeftion of virtue. His hcnour was to be as incon 
Vor. VIL. } teftable 
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teftable as his valour. He profiled the moft fcrupulous adherence 
to truth and to juflic-, And, the defects of civil government, 
ayd his perfonal independence, gave an uncommon value and 
propriety to his perfonal fidelity. The formalities of the 
fingle combat, which were fo fcrupuloufly juft, as to remove even 
the fufpicion of every thing unfair and difhonourable, foftered 
the punttilious nicety of his demeanour. To utter a falfe- 
hood, was an offence of which the infamy was never to be 
effaced. The culprit was degraded from knighthood ; a punith- 
ment more terrible to the warriour than death. To give 
the lie to a knight was, of confequence, to infult him in a point 
the moft tender ; and, while he was careful to maintain his in- 
tegrity, and ambitious to entitle himfelf to its honours, he was 
ardent and forward to deferd himfe!f againft an improper accu- 
fation, and to punifh the abufer of his name. His delicacies on 
this head demand refpe& and commendation ; yet the rigid mora- 
lift has been pleafed to make them the obiect of his ridicule. His 
ridicule, however, is as ablurd as it is contemptuous. It applies 
not to the purer ages of chivalry, when honour was infeparable 
from virtue; and, perhaps, it is unjuft in every application, but 
when it refers to individuals, who, being foul with meannefy, lay 
claim to the confideration of probity and charaéter, and infolently 
appeal to their {words to fupport their pretenfions.” 

With thefe obfervations the author concludes his firf 
book. In the firft and fecond chapters of the /econd book, 
he proceeds to treat of the fpirit and progreffion of Fiefs: 
in the third chapter, of the military power of a feudal 
kingdom: in the fourth, of the fall of Chivalry, as a mili- 
tary eftablifhment ; with the concomitant circumftances of 
its diffolution and decay. In chapter the fifth, he treats of 
the military arrangements, which prevailed on the declen- 
fion of the fiefs and chivalry: with the introduétion of 
ftanding armies: and in the /ixth and laft chapter of the re- 
finement of modern manners: the diflolutce condu€t of the 
women amidit the decline and oppreffions of Fiefs; and the 
general corruption, that in confequence invaded fociety.— 
But a more particular account -of this part of the work, with 
our objections to certain exceptionable paffages, and the 
fulfilling of our promife refpecting the execution of the 
whole, we muft beg leave to defer to another opportu- 
nity. 

*** 
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John Buncle, Funior, Gentleman. 12m0. 38. Johnfon. 


It is fenfibly obferved by the ingenious Dr. Beattie, that 
“a book is of fome value, if it yield harmlefs amufe- 
“ ment; and ftiil more valuaple, if it communicate ins 
“ ftruction ; but if it anfwer both purpofes, it is truly a 
‘** matter of importance to mankind.” The Jucubrations, 
if we may fo call them, of the laconic Mr. John Buncle, 
Junior, lay claim, therefore, to the warmeft recommen- 
dation we can give them, to our readers. Having already, 
however, introduced him, by the notice taken of his firf# 
volume, we fhall only cbferve, of this his /econd, that he 
improves much on our acquaintance; we muft not part 
with him, neverthelefs, without exacting from him in our 
own juftification, the ufual tax we demand of merit; viz. 
a {pecimen of that entertainment, we take upon us to re- 
commend.—Mr,. Buncie’s obfervations are here continued 
in the form of letters ; the fubjeéts, or rather the titles of 
which are, Stow Gardens—Learned Ladies—Love to Rakes 
—Seduétion—The Cottagers—National Virtues—Affecta- 
tion—The Politicians—The Church Yard—The Progrefs 
of Criticifm—A Rhapfody—An Invitation to Town, in 
Paftoral Verfe—A Charaéter—The Planetarium Politicum 
—A Medical Preface. Some of thefe fybjects are treated 
with levity, wit and humour; we make choice, however, 
of an extract from one of the graver kind; that on ational 
virtues. 

* It were the greateft folly to expeé that rigid virtue, which 
runs counter to the extravagant defires and ambitious purfuits of 
man, fhould be univerfaliy and uniformly practifed. And yet 
what isto be done? The principle within us which approves of 
excelience, that moral appetite implanted in our nature craving 
after worth, will not fuffer the human mind to reft totally va- 
cant! It wut catch at fomething, either to be in humour with 
itelf, or to make fome little provifion for the poffibility cf an 
hereafter, It formerly hod recourfe to fuperftitious rights and 
ceremonies, to modes of faith, or zeal for particular tenets, but 
the progrefs of common fenfe has deprived it of thefe. Its only 
refource then is to eftablifh a kind of /extimental Jy ftem of its 
own; to make a judicious feleétion of fuch principles as are the 
moft flattering to our pride; and to practife thofe virtues which 
are performed with greater pleafure, or are attended with fupe- 
rior applaufe. And this, in my opinion, has introduced the fen- 


timental era in which we live. By this fyftem of things 4 is 
that 
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that ftrié juftice is made to give way to tranfient fits of genero- 
fity; and a benevolent turn of mind fup, lents rigid integrity, 
The fymp:thetic heart, not being atle to behold wifery without 
a ftarting tear of compatfion, is allowed, by the general fuffrage, 
to atone for a thoufand carelefs aétions, which infallibly bring 
mifery with them. In commercial life, the rich oppre!s the poor, 
and contribute to hofpitals ; a monopolizer rende:- thouf:nds and 
tens of thoufands deftitute in the courle of traffi. ; but chear- 
firily folicits or encourages fubferiptions to alleviate their ciftrefs. 
In evil life we no longer harbour malice, indeed, nor feek 
clandeftine methods of revenge; but a man of /en/ibility, (and 
this is a charaéter we all affeét,) muft neceffarily have the moft 
delicate fenfe of honour, and be quick in his refentmerts. He 
turns judge, jury, and executioner, in an inftant after an imaginary 
offence has been committed: but it depends upon the cafual di- 
rection of a fword’s point, or the Auth of a piftol, whether he 
fhall murder his antagonift for a trifle, or generoufly forget the 
injury, and embrace the offender, with all the cordiality of 
friendthip! Nay, the very A:ghweyman, though in the way of 
his ‘ vocation,’ he endangers your life, and plunders you of 
your property, yet, the transfer being once made, he will 
nobly reftore a favourite watch or ring, or generoufly return a 
part of his {poil, to enable you to defray the expences of your 
journey ! And this partial act of liberality in a great degree, 
effaces from our minds, the impreffion of his guilt! 

‘* This fingular era has been greatly forwarded, and is ripened 
into its prefent {tate of perfection, by that nnmerous clals of au- 
thors which are termed /entimental.—It is obfervable, that 
writers and readers have a reciprocal influence upon each other. 
Men of diflinguifhed genius often poffefs the power of leading 
the tafte of an age, which, once introduced, will always direct 
the pens of inferior and fubfequent writers : thefe again increafe 
and diffule yet more the tafte which gave them origin ; and the 
more it is diffufed, the greater will be the demand fer that par- 
ticular fpecies of writing.—But publications in the fentimental 
ftile happen to be peculiarly acceptable, as they neither require 
deep attention to inveftigate them, nor recollection to fix them 
in the mind. It is their proper office to addrefs the faney and 
play about the heart; fo that, while we value ourfelves for the 
fuperiority of our tafte, and applaud our relifh for what is deemed 
the /ublimeft frecies of compofition, we are happily exempt from 
the toil of ftudy 

¢ Thefe various caufes united, Maria, have abfolutely raifed a 
kind of fentin:ental ferment in the nation. Hence it is that all 
our modern procuctions, whether fermons, effays, novels, 19+ 
mances, or comedies, are become fo wonderfully fentimental ! 


Nay, 
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Nay, our very news-papers, and the advertifements in them, 
abound with refined ideas, and affeét to breathe a delicate fen. 
fibilit 

“s ut it is neceflary further to remark, that, although our 
prefent fyftem of virtue is fo very impertect, yet it alfo has its 
nominal profeffors and arrant hypocrites. The fact is, that our 
moft common language is influenced by this prevailing turn. 
Thofe expreffions, which were at firft dictated by a feeling heart 
and refinement of thought, are now thrown away upon the moft 
trivial occafion, or fub{tituted in the place of genuine fentiment 
and real feeling. As particular phra/es were formerly miftaken 
for the language of Sion, and he that adopted them theught 
himfelf entitled to the charaéter and privileges of a citizen of the 
place, thus do many perfuade themfelves, that they have much 
compaflion and benevolence in their difpofitions, becaufe they ex- 
prefs themfelyes in the /anguage of benevolence. And I greatly 
fufpeét, that numbers who would be the freeft to laugh at the 
religious hypocrite, are equally deferving of their ridicule for their 
affeation of fentiment. 

“ If the above fketch, imperfeét as it is, be in any refpect 
jut, it will enable you, Maria, tc folve your own queftion.— 
Indeed the obvious difpofition of the times betrays us into a fin- 
gular inconfiftency of character and conduét. It makes us com- 
paffionate and yet cruel, thoughtlels, and yet defigning! We 
pretend not to have the leaft power over temptations, nay, we 
profefledly give the reigns to the moft illicit pleafures, or purfuits 
of interefts, by which we inevitably fpread infamy and diftrefs : 
but when we behold the objects of wretchednefs, we are quick to 
relieve them! We laugh at the man who is very {crupulous about 
the ways and means of advancing his fortune, upon a Jarge /cale, 
and yet we deteft /itt/e meannefles and ungenerous actions! We 
would fell our country to the beft bidder in the courfe of trade ; 
and yet we want neither fpirit nor courage to defend her rights, 
when we think them invaded ! We are much more difpofed to act 
nobly and fuccour diftrefs, as it arifes, rather than think prudent- 
ly of the methods to prevent it! Our public aéts of generofity 
are the boaft of this nation, and the aftonifhment of others; and 
yet initead of annihilating mifery, they become, perhaps, the 
grand fources of indolence, extravagance and debauchery, among 
the clafs of people they are intended to aid and befriend ! The 
tendernefs and commiferation we exercife towards the guilty, 
oceafion rapines and murders, that are an utter difgrace to a 
community which profeffes to have either police or civilization !— 
laa word, we are totally defective in that uniformity and cone 
fitency of charaéter, which is the true glory, and will alone 
couftitute the permanent happiaefs of a people ! Our ner = 
ectly 
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fectly refemble the female drefs and fafhions of the times, where 
external fhow takes place of intrinfic value; and the gayne/s of 
apparel is often made to atone for its poverty. Inflead of being 
built upon a rock, I fear our virtues are too much like the ele- 
gant decorations of an edifice devoted to pleafure, that can 
hardly refift a fhower of rain, and would tremble at the diftant 
report of a thunder ftorm! 

“* To conclude this long fermon with a fuitable application ; Let 
us, Maria, venerate that genuine fentiment which is the perfection 
of human nature, the fini/hing of a virtuous charaéter ; which 
may be called the logic of a heart, highly cultivated, di/cerning 
and feeling beauties in condué or opinions, before rational de- 
ducton is able to develope their truth and propriety :—Let us be- 
wail the imperfections of human nature, which continually impel 
us to fome pernicious extreme :—and let us deteft the counterfeit 
of fenfibility, the affeGation of fentiment in thofe who have no 
feeling at all! 


nn ee 


A Philfophical Survey of the South of Ireland, in a Series 
of Letters to John Watkinfon, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Cadell, 


[Continued from Page 194.] 


In confequence of the promife, we made to our readers, 
to give them a farther quotation or two, from thefe enter- 
taining letters, we again proceed to the tafk of {election ; 
rendered the more perplexing by the general and uniform 
degree of merit that pervades the whole—If, in this predi- 
cament, we fhould omit paflages that others may think {til 
more curious and ftriking, we hope to ftand excufed, asit 
is impoffible for us to tranfcribe all thofe which even parti- 
cularly deferved to be diitinguifhed. 

From Tipperary, where our philofophical Surveyer’s laft 
quoted letter was writsen, we fhall filently follow him to 
Corke; from his obfervations at which city, we fhall make 
our next extract. Of Corke itfelf, he obferves that, 

** In the reign of Edward IV. there were eleven churches in 
Cork ; now there are but feven. Yet it has ever fince that time 

sen efteemed a thriving city, and in the memory of man it is ‘vid 
to have been doubled. But we have already feen that the ftate 
of population cinnot be afcertained from the number of churches; 
if our anccftors had not more religion than we have, they were 
certainly more addi&ed to building religious houfes. “+ 
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“ To fee the reafon, why the number of churches has decreafed 
with increafing population, we fhould recollect, that in the time 
of Edward IV. they had but one religion, that now they have 
many; and that the catholics outnumber all other denominations, 
feven to one at leaft. 

«‘ As the Romanifts adhere religioufly to all their old inftitu- 
tions, in the aumber and divifion of parifhes, and as they have 
now but feven mafs-houfes in fo large and populous a city, we 
may fairly fuppofe that there were no more parifhes in Edward’s 
time ; though there might have been eleven churches, reckoning 
in that number the chapels belonging to the four monatteries, 
which were then in Cork, viz. St. Dominick’s, St. Francis’s, 
the Red Abbey, and the Cill Abbey. 

‘It muft too be obferved, that though the monafteries are 
deftroyed, the Monks remain to this day, and have regular fer- 
vice in their diftinét houfes, as in the parifh mafs houfes. In all 
of which they have a fucceffion of fervices, on Sundays and holy- 
days, trom early in the morning, till late at night, for the ace 
commodation of their numerous votaries. 

“ Belide thele eleven mafs-houfes, there are four diffenting 
mecting houles, belonging to Prefbyterians, Anabaptifts, Quak- 
ers, and French Proteftants. The prevalence of the popifh inte- 
reft in Cork, may be argued from the following trivial circum 
itance: bidding a fellow whom I had picked up for my ciceroni, 
to couduét me trom the cathedral to the bifhop’s houfe, he afked 
me which bifhop? The fame conclufion I drew at Kilkenny, 
from another trifle; 1 there heard the titular bifhup greeted in 
the ftyle of his dignity. 

“ On Sunday morning early, I ftepped into one of their mafse 
houfes, and a fpacious one it was. The prieft had jult finifhed rhe 
celebration of mafs. On the altar ftood fix candles. A fervitor 
came in, after the prieft had withdrawn, and, kneeling before 
the altar, he entered the rails, like thofe of our chancels; and, 
atter kneeling again, he fnuffed out two of the candles; then he 
kneeled again, and fnuffed out two more; he kneeled a fourth 
time, and extinguifhed the fifth; the fixth he left burning. 

““ There were feveral elegant carriages ftanding before the 
door when I entered, and a prodigious croud of people in the 
ftreet ; as motley an affembly of human creatures as I had ever 
feen. There was a multitude of beggars imploring alms in the 
lrifh language, fome in a high, and fome in a low key. Some 
of them meatured out tones as if finging ; but in accents the moft 
unmulical that ever wounded the human ear. They were worle 
than all the tunes in Hogarth’s Exraged | Tufician.—Tf this be a 
bull, confider that I am in Ireland. 
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“ Had this Rabelais of the pencil introduced an Irith beggar, 
he would have fet Pafquali mad. In the moft perfect of human 
compofitions, there is, you know, fomething ftill. wanting to 
vender it complete. Pity that the influence of a Cork mendicant 
' fhould be wanting, to fill up the meafure of difcord, and thereby 
render one human production perfect 

*¢ Not content with what I faw at mafs, I afterwards went to 
church, the fteeple of which exactly anfwered Shakfpear’s deferip. 
tion in fopirg to its foundation: which argues the fenny bot- 
tom, whereon it ftands. I was, however, delighted with the 
contrat I found here. The fervice was, throughout, performed 
with the utmoft decency and propriety; they had a good organ, 
and the finging was remarkably good. The embellifhments of 
the church were neither rich, nor ftudied; but they were neat 
and plain ; and the audience had, truly, as much the air of opus 
lence and elegance, as moft of the congregations in the city of 
London. 

“* After fervice they generally betake themfelves to a public 
walk, called the Mall; which is no more than a very ill-paved 
quay upon one of their canals, with a row of trees on one fide 
and houfes ou the other. It isa pleafure, however, to fee that 
they are filling up this canal, and feveral others, where the water, 
having no current, muft have become noxious to the air in hot 
weather. On a bridge, thrown over this canal, is an equeftrian 
ftatue of his late Majefty, executed in bronze by an artift of 
Dublin. This with a pedeftrian of Lord Chatham, of white 
marble, and one in plaitter of Paris, of king William III. in 
the Mayoralty houfe, are the only ftatues in this large city.* 

“ If this ftreet were well paved, and the Mall flagged, it 
would be as ornamental to the town, as agreeable to the ladies. 
There is another public walk, called the Redhoufe walk, weft of 
the city, cut through very low grounds, for a mile in length, 
planted on each fide, where the lower fort walk ; and on leav- 
ing the Mall, I found it crouded with people, in general, very 
decently drefled. Farewell.” 


_* A Gentleman, whom I heard of in almoft every part of Ireland I 
vifited, has this remarkable affertion, relative to the ftatue of Lord 
Chatham, marked in Italics, in his Tour in Ireland, publithed fince 
this letter was written, a houfe painter was, at the time Iwas there, 
adually at work painting it in oil colours. What led the fagacious and 
learned Writer into an error was this, a houle painter did paint in oil 
colours, the plaiffer ttatue of King William; which he ¢ miftook for 
the marble ftatue of Lord Chatham. Both of them have high nofes 
and large wigs. 


+ Does our author here inean the boufe painter or Mr, Twifs? 
Rev. 
In 
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In his next letter, our philofophifing traveller gives fome 
account of the perfons of the Irifh inhabitants, introdu- 
cing an anecdote concerning the celebrated bifhop Berkeley; 
which, unlefs he had produced fome authority for it, might, 
out of refpect to fo great and good a character, as well have 
been omitted. 

“ You may guefs that Cork is a confiderable city, from its 
having, as they tell me, a ftand of fifty fedan chairs. They 
have a neat theatre, built by Barry, wherein the Dublin 
compiny exhibits during fummier. The only public amufement at 
prefent is, a weekly drum, where the company play cards, or 
chat, or dance, as they choofe, 

‘I was at one of thefeon Thurfilay laft, and though there 
was no dancing, I found it very entertaining, as I was not con- 
ftrained to play at cards. The ladies being perfectly well-bred, 
and therefore acceffible to ffrangers, we had a very unreftrained 
interchange of fentiments. It was not, 1 conclude, without good 
reafon, that Mr. Derrick fays, in one of his letters, that ‘ he 
“had feen a greater number of pretty women in Cork, than 
“ ever he had feen fogether in any other town.” 

“ But whoever confiders this matter difpaffionately, will not 
find any ftrong temptation for a preference, in favour of any one 
place of the fame kingdom, or of the one kingdom above the 
other. All natural endowments fcem difpenfed to each in very 
equal proportions. 

“ It matt, at the fame time, be evident to the moft fuperficial 
obferver, that beauty is more diffufed in England, among the 
lower ranks of life; which may, however, be attributed to the 
mere modes of living. There the meaneft cottager is better fed, 
better lodged, and better dreffed, than the moft opulent firmers 
here, who. unaccuftomed to what our peafants reckon the com- 
forts of life, know no luxury, but in deep potations of agua 
vite. 

‘“* From this circumftance, we may account fora fact reported 
to me, by the officers of the army here. They fay, that the 
young fellows of Ireland, who offer to enlift, are more gene 
rally below the given height, than in England. There can be 
no appeal from their teltimony, for they were Irifh, and the 
ftandard is an infallible teft. 

“ Tcan fee no reafon why the caufes which promote, or pre- 
vent the growth of other animals, fhould not have fimilar effects 
vpon the human fpecies. In England, where there is no ftint of 
Provifions, the growth is not checked, but on the contrary, it is 
extended to the utmoft bound of nature’s original intention ; 
whereas jn Ireland, where food is neither in the fame quantity, 
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nor of the fame quality, the body cannot expand itfelf, but is 
dwarfed, and ftunted in its dimenfions. 

*¢ The gentiemen of [reland are full as tall as thofe of Eng- 
land; the difference then, between them and the commonality, 
can only proceed fiom the difference of food. The following 
cafe may, perhaps, tend to illuftrate this matter, which, how- 
ever, I only give upon uncertain authority. In the Anatomy- 
houfe of Trinity College, Dublin, is a human fkeleton, of be- 
tween feven and eight feet high. They told me, it belonged to 
one Magrath, an orphan, in this country, fomewhere near 
Cloyne. The child fell into-the hands of the famous Berkeley, 
then bifhop of that fee. This fubtile dotor, who denied the 
exiitence of matter, was as inguifitive in his phyfical refearches, 
as he was whimlical in his metaphyfical fpeculations. When I tell 
you, that he had well nigh put an end to his own exiftence, by 
experimenting what are the fenfations of a perfon dying on the 
gallows, you will be more ready to forgive him for his tieat- 
ment to the poor foundling, whofe {tory I am now to finilh. 

*¢ The bifhop had a ftrange fancy to know whether it was not 
in the power of art to increafe the human ftature. And this 
unhappy orphan appeared to him a fit fubjec&t for trial. He 
made his effay according to his preconceived theory, whatever it 
might be, and the confequence was, that he became feven feet 
high in his fixteenth year. He was carried through various parts 
of Europe for the laft years of his life, and exhibited as the 
prodigious Jri/h giant, But fo difproportioned were his organs, 
that he contracted an univerf:! imbecility both of body and 
mind, and died of old age at twenty. His under-jaw was 
monitrous, yet the full did not exceed the common fize. But 
they fhow a fiull there, which, if the other members fymme- 
trized, does certainly befpeak a ftature more than Patagonian. 
It was the fkull of one O’Dowd, a gentleman of Connaught, 
whofe family, now extin&, were all above the common fize. 

** In the fame place, 1 faw the fkeleton ef one Clark, a native 
of this city, whom they call the ofified max, Early in life his 
joints ftiffened, his locomotive powers were loft, and his very 
jaws grew together. They were obliged, for his fuftenance, to 
pour liquids into his mouth, by a hole perforated through his 
teeth. He lived in this tate for feveral years, leaning againft a 
wall, till at length the very organs of life were converted into 
bone. Account for this, Doétor, if you can.” 

The miferable poverty of fome parts of Ireland, is pa- 
thetically defcribed, by our traveller, in his account of the 
ruins of Buttevant and Kilmallock ; the latter of which he 
calls the Irith Balbeck, and ftiles it the ne plus ultra of hu- 
man mifery, His reflectionsy on the prefent oppreffed -” 
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of the Irifh Papifts, does credit to his humanity, as weil as 
judgment. The following is his account of the Irith Je- 
vellers; of whom we have of Jate years heard fo much in 
this country, without fully comprehending the nature and 
motives of their infurreétion. 

«* As the feveral rifings of Oak Boys, Steel Boys, and White 
Boys, have made fome noife on our fide of the water, it may 
not be amifs to give you a diftinét view of them; for they are, 
in general, fo little underftood, that they are frequently con- 
founded together. 

“ The high ways in Ircland were formerly made and repaired 
by the labour of the houfekeepers. He who had a horle, was 
obliged to work fix days in the year, himfelf and horfe: he who 
had none, was to give fix days labour. Jt had been long com- 
plained, that the poor alone were compelled to work; that the 
rich had been exempted ; that inftead of mending the public 
roads, the feat of their brows had been wafted on private 
roads, ufeful only to the overfeers. At length, in the year 
1764, in the moft populous, manufacturing, and confequently 
civilized part of the province of Ulfter, the inhabitants of one 
pirith refuled to make more, ef what they called j2d roads. 
They rofe almoft to a man, and from the oaken branches which 
they wore in their hats, were denominated Oak Boys. The 
difcontent being as general as the grievance, the contagion feized 
the neighbouring parifhes. From parifhes it flew to baronies, 
and from baronies to counties, till at length the greater part of 
the province was engaged. 

“ The many-headed monfter being now roufed, did not know 
where to ftop, but began a general redrefs of grievances, whether 
real or imaginary. Their firft object was the overfeers of roads ; 
the fecond the clergy, whom they refolved to curtail of their 
perfonal and mixed tithes; the third was the landlords, the price 
of whofe lands, particularly of turf bogs, they fet about regu- 
lating. They had feveral inferior objeéts, all which only difco- 
vered the frenzy of infurretion. 

“In the mean time, the army was collected from the other 
provinces ; for till then, the proviace of Ulfter was deemed fo 
peaceful, that fcarcely any troops were quartered init. The 
rabble fled as foon as fired upon; and thus was this tumult 
quelled for the time, in five or fix weeks after its commence. 
ment, with the lofs of only two or three lives. In the next 
felion, parliament took the matter into confideration, and very 
wilely repealed the old Road AG, and provided for the future 
repair of the roads, by levying an equal tax eff the lands of 
both poor and rich. The caufe of difcontent being thus happily 
removed, peace and quiet have returned to their old channels. 
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“© The rifiog of the Steel Boys was not fo general, but it 
was more violent, as proceeding from a more particularly inte- 
reiting cavfe. The fource of it was this. An abfentee noble. 
man, who enjoys one of the largeft eftates in this kingdom, 
inftead of letting it, when out of leafe,—which it happened to 
be altogether about five or fix years ago,—for the highelt rent, 
which is the ufual way in Ireland, adopted a new mode, of tik« 
ing /arge fines and /ma/l rents. Jt is aflerted, that thofe fines 
amounted to fuch a fum, that the want of the ufual circulating 
cafh, carried away to England, feverely affected the linen mar- 
kets of that country. But, be this as it may, the occupier of 
the ground, though willing to give the higheft rent, was unable 
to pry the fines, and therefore difpoffefled by the wealthy under. 
tvkzr; who, not contented with moderate intereft for his money, 
racked the rents toa pitch above the reach of the old tenant. 

*¢ Upon this, the people rofe againft the foreflallers, deftroy- 
ing their houles, and maiming their cattle, which now occupied 
their guondam farms. When thus driven to aéts of defperation, 
they knew not how to confine themfelves to their original ob- 
jet, but became, like the Hearts of Oak, general reformers. 
The army Lowever eafily difperled them, and two or three, who 
were made prifoners, having fuffered by the hands of the execus 
tioner, the country was foon reftored to its priftine tranquillity. 

‘¢ Both thefe infurreétions being in the North, the moft opu. 
Jent, populous, and civilized part of the kingdom, we may ob- 
ferve they have no fimilitude io that of the White Boys, in the 
South, either in their caufes or effeéts, except in the general idea 
of oppreffion, ‘The caufe which generated the one being re- 
moved, and the caufe of the other being only temporary, the 
curation of neither was long. The rife and fall of each was like 
that of a mountain river, which, fwelled by a broken cloud, at 
once overwhelms all around, and then fhrinks down as fuddenly 
into its accultomed bed. , 

* Whereas in the South, where the caufe is permanent, with- 
out any appearance of redrefs, the effect remains. The poor, 
deprived of their right of commonage, driven from the good 
grounds, obliged to pay five or fix guineas for an aeré to (et their 
potatoes in, and having no refources from manufadtures, as in the 
North, they become conftant enemies to the ftate ; the flate not 
being their freend, nor the ftate’s law. 

** Zt isin vain to urge, that fanaticifm and fuperflition were the 
original fources of thefe evils. If the majority, engaged in the 
North, were Prefbyterians, and in the South Papifts, it is, be- 
saule the body of the poor are of thofe perfuafions in thofe places. 
And, it thould be attended to, that the oppreffion of the poor in 
the South, picceeds very much from tlie Papifts them‘clves, as 
the 
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t it the grazicrs who engrofs the farms, are moftly Romanifts; 
ite- which inconteftibly proves the neceflity of an Agrarian law. “A 
des Till fome ftep is taken in favour of tillage and the poor, White. 3 
om, boyifm will probably remain, in defiance of all the /everities 
to which the legiflative power can devile, or the executive in- 
nt, fict.”” Phi 
ike But we muft here, though reluctantly, forbear quota- + 
hes tion, taking leave of this fenfible and amufing furvey, y 
ing with the laft paragraph of the thirty-fecond letter ; in which 
i, the author relates an anecdote of an Englifh gentleman, He 
of which cannot be made too public, as affording an example a: 
ble worthy of imitation. 
ler. “ When upon this topick, it would be injuftice to pa over oe 
Y in filence, the conduét of that excellent petion, Sir George eet 
Savile; which I have fo often heard extolled in this eity; ; Hi) 
y- the only part of the kingdom I have feen, indeed, where the b 
ied rights of human nature feem in the leaft attended to. That ie oe 
_ exemplary landlord has, it feems, an eftate in one of the nor- 
obe thern counties of this kingdom. A few years ago, when the ‘ i 
rv leafes were expired, he paid a vifit to it, that he miphe feara ) ai 
ho all its local circumftances. He found the majority of the occu- 
- piers groaning uncer the moft piteous oppreffion. The tenantry, ‘ 
fe who held large traéts immediately from him, had under them a 
pus numerous fet of cottagers, who paid exorbitant rents, Sir ae et 
rb. George refolved at once to emaneipate them. He announced, 
the that every cottager might become his tenant, and defired them to 
lea make each man his propolal for what he then poflefied. This 
re was not received, as he expected, with joy and gl.dnefs, but 
the with gloom and dejeétion of {pirit. Unaccuftomed to adts of 
ke mercy, they doubted whether fuch a priaciple exifted in the hu- 
at man heart. The charaéter of Sir George was unkuown to them. 
aly It was infoled into their minds, that, like other landlords, he 
only wanted to raife lis eftate, and they like the He/ots, were 
th- afraid of the lath of their accuftcmed mafters. It was fometime 
Ory before they could be prevailed upon to make any propofals, At 
od length, they propofed to pay him what they then payed the wx- 
er dertakers : they thought it would be in vain to offer lefs, The 
ie iflue cf the whole was, that Sir George gave thefe poor vallals 
not Jeafes at a much lefs rent than they propoled, yet doubled at the 
{ime time, the income of his eftate. This you will fay wasa 
the fuficient facrifice ; but you will agree with me, that the favour 
ihe of it muft alcend to Heaven, when you hear, that he might have 
De- had, without any trouble, from a fingle undertaker, ard 
es. with as good fecurity as the bank of England,—eyen nore than 
; he would accept from his ten:nts. Farewell.” YW. 
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An Effay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul, and 
tts inflinflive Senfe of good and evil; in‘oppofition to the opi- 
nions advanced in the Effays introedudtcry to Dr. Prieflley's 
abridg ent of Dr. Hartley's Obfervations on Man. To which 
are added, firilures en Dr. Hartley's Theory ; thoughts on 
the Origin of Evil; and proof of the contradiétory opinisns of 
Dr. Prieftley and his author. With an Appendix, in anfwer 
to Dr. Prieftley’s Difquifitions on Matter and Spirit. By the 
author of the Letters in Proof of a particular, as well as a 
general Providence, which were addreffedto Dr. Hawkefworth 
(on his publication of the Voyages round the World) under the 

fignature of a Chriftian. 8vo. 58. Dodfley. 


Tie excellent hint, fuggefted by the late humorous Hen- 
ry Fielding, cannot be too often given to the writers of the 
prefent day; viz, that a man ftands a greater chance, for 
writing the better on any fubject, if he knows fomcething 
about it, than if he knows nothing at all of the matter. 
And yet the literary genizfes, of modern times, feem to think 
nothing more neceflary to qualify themfelves to write on any 
fubject whatever, than a little dexterity in the manual exer-ile 
of the pen, arhetorical knack at rounding a period aid a Jugi- 
cal addrefs at cafuiftical quibbling. Want of fecience is, 
indeed, the general characterittic of the prefent literary 
world, Not that the general ftock of human knowiedge 
has not, even of late years, been confiderably increafed ; 
but it is fo widely difleminated, and fo diffufely diftri- 
buted, that fmaller portions of it now fall to the lot of in- 
dividuals, than when it was Iefs generally cherifhed and 
cultivated.* Hence it is that the prefs teems with the pro- 
dudtions of fuperticial fmatterers in the arts and fciences; 
and that it has lately been delivered of the mifbegotten eflay 
before us. Its anonymous parent, indeed, apoiogifes for it 
with the ufual plea, the public good. He was alarmed for 
the caufe of religion and virtue, which appeared to be in 
imminent danger from the pen of a man of Dr. Priettley’s 


* It is in this refpect with fcience as it is fometimes with the current 
coin of a kingdom ; by # mere general circulation, there may be Iefs in 
the hands of any individual, though there be more in the naticn at 
Jarge: or, as it has been obferved of the erudition as well as aliment 
of a neighbouring country, * Every man may have a mouthful and 
therefore no man a belly-full 
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profefion * and character. But this pretence, alas! like 
that of modern patriotifm, is worn almoft thread-bai . As 
the loudeft declaimers in favour of Jiberty and property are 
often thofe, who have not the trueft fenfe of, or juiteft at- 
tachment to, cither; fo the moft zealous partizans, in ap- 
pearance, for religion and virtue, are often thcfe who are 
little fenfible of, or attached to, either virtue or religion. 
The words, indeed, often act, as a charm, on well-dilpof- 
ed minds, though uttered by the declaimer with as little 
meaning as the words /Vilkes and forty-five were lately echo- 
ed through our ftreets by the licentious friends to politi- 
cal freedom. Not that we prefumptuoufly take upon us, to 
judge the moral motives or religious principles of any man, 
iarther than he himfelf betrays them. We conceive, how- 
ever, that the indifcretion of this writer, hath fo far betray- 
ed him, as fully to prove him but little qualified to judge 
cf either the moral confequences or philofophical truth of 
ipeculative opinions.¢ That he is particularly deficient ia 
the prefent caie, appears from his repeated mif-conception 
and mifreprefentation of the arguinents, he undertakes to re- 
tute. By the ftumble, he makes at the very threfhold, in- 
deed, the expectations, we had formed cf him as a meta- 
phyfical writer, received a violent check. ‘* Metaphyfical 
tiudies,” fays he, ** I think neither inftruCtive nor enter- 
taining,” —Now, we will venture to fay there never was a 
great proficient in any art or fcience in the world, who did 
not think fuch art or fcience either inftructive or entertain- 
ing. ‘The fulpicion, arifing from this declaration, of our 
eflayift’s incapacity to inveftigate the profefled {ubject of his 
work, received accordingly immediate confirmation by his 
mittaking the firft and principal point, which profefledly in- 
duced him to take up the pen againft Dr. Prieitley. 

“ In confequence,”’ fays he, “ of thofe Effays t having been 
publithed, every news-paper of London circulated the daigerous 
information, that Dr. Prieftley is ‘ rather inclined to think that 
“ man does not confift of two principles fo effentially different 


* That, according toour Effayift, of a diffenting clergyman; a phra- 
feology by which, like the waiting woman in the play, he might ftile 
an inipired female friend, a quaker clergy woman! wh = 

t¢ Itis very juftly obferved by Mr. Hume that, the fpeculative opini- 
ons of mankind have much lefs influence over their manners and moral 
practices than is generally believed.— 

t Dr. Priciiley’s inwoduStory Effays to Hartley's Theory of the hu- 
Man mind, 
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“ from one another as matter and /pirite—the one occupying 
*« fpace, the other not occupying any {pace, nor bearing any re- 
* lation to it: fo that” in Dr. Prieftley’s declared opinion, ** his 
«< mind is no more in his body than it is in the moon”’—and that 
he is “ rather inclined to think that the whole man is of fome 
“€ uniform compofition, and that the property of perception, as 
*« well as the other powers that are termed mental, is the refult 
«¢ of fuch an organical ftruéture as that of the brain” and 
«« confequently that the whole man becomes extinét at death.” 

The reader will obferve that, in the middle of the above 
quotation, our eflavift has interrupted, and indeed pervert- 
ed, the fenfe of the paflage, by introducing the words in 
Dr. Prieftiey’s declared opinion.—For it is by no means Dr. 
Prieftley’s declared opinion that ‘* his mind is no more in 
his body than it is in the moon.”——-On the contrary, hede- 
clares himfe!f plainly to be of a different opinion ; and that 
the notions, he mentions, of the philofophers refpeCting mat- 
ter and fpirits are not juft; for that the whole man is of 
one uniform compofition.—Thke deelaration of his own 
opinion, as to this point, is ftill more explicit, in the intro- 
duction to his d:fguifitions on matter and /pirit. 

* Left any perfon “ fays he” fhould haftily mifapprehend the na- 
ture, or importance, of the queftions difeuffed in this treatife, or the 
manner in which I have decided for myfelf with refpeét to them, 
{ thall here fkate the feveral fubjeés of inquiry as concifely, and 
Tee with as much diftin@nefs, as I can, and alfo inform the reader 
aan what my opinions concerning them really are. 

“« It has generally been fuppofed that there are two diftind kind! 
of fubfiaxce in buman nature, and they have been diftinguifhed by 
the terms matter and /pirit, or mind. The former of thefe has 
been faid to be pofleffed of the property of extenfion, viz. of length, 
breadth, and thicknefs, and alfo of falidity or impenetrability, and 
confequently of a vis inertia ; but it is faid to be naturally delti- 
tute of all other powers whatever. The latter has of Jate been 
defined to be a fubftance intirely deflitute of all extenfion, or re 
dation to (pace, fo as to have no property in common with mat- 
ter: and therefore to be properly immaterial, but to be pofleffed 
of the powers of perception, intelligence, and felf motion.” 

** Now it is maintained in this treatife,” continues he, 
“< that neither matter nor /pirit correfpond to the definitions 
above-mentioned.” —* [tis likewife,” fays he, ** maintained 
in this treatife, that the notion of two fubftances that have no 
common property, and yet are capable of intimate connection and 
mutual adtion, is both abfurd and modern; a (ubftance without 
extenfion or relation to a place being unknown both in the 
{criptures 
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fcriptures and to all antiquity; the human mind, having 
till lately been thought to have a proper prefence in the body. 
and a proper motion together with it,”—-With what face can 
this Effayift reiteratedly charge Dr. Prieftley with holding an 
opinion, fo diametrically oppofite to what he thus repeated- 
ly maintains and avows ?—Iet is plain he did not give himfelf 
time to comprehend the drift and meaning of the Doétor’s 
argument. Equally precipitate and unjutt is he, in charging 
Dr. Prieftley’s real opinion concerning the foul, as others 
too have rathly done, with a tendency to promote vice and 
irreligion. His (Dr. P’s) conclufion that ‘* we have no 
hope of furviving the grave, but what is derived from the 
fcheme of revelation” can have no fuch tendency, while he 
declares his full conviction, of a refurrection to Jife and a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments, in confequence of 
fuch revelation. This writer does, indeed, pretend to prove 
that if the grefent whole man becomes extinét at death, 
“all our hopes of futurity are vain, fince the very revela= 
tion which promifes it, muft in that event, be fpurious ; 
and the attributes, which we alcribe to God, cannot be his 
due.” But his pretended proof is invalid throughout. Did 
it carry with it, indeed, even the fhadow of argument, it 
would be to reft the truth of the doctrines of a /upernatural 
revelation on that of propofitions in natural philojophy. But 
to give our readers a fpecimen of this writer’s candid mode 
of arguing.—Taking for granted that Dr. Priettley’s doc- 
trine tends to weaken our belief in a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments he proceeds to declaim as follows. 

‘* If we are once convinced that we may efcape with impuni- 
ty whilft in this life, and that annihilation awaits us, on death, 
— if the confideration of future rewards and punifhments, is 
no longer to ftimulate and deter, what is there to prevent 
our giving a loofe to all our appetites and paffions? What is 
there to prevent murder, fraud, theft, perjury and every 
villainy that wickednefs can devife? The libertine, defirous 
of feducing the wife, or the daughter of his fiiend,—relying on 
the truth of Dr. Prieftley’s doctrine, is fet at liberty trom any 
fears of future punifhment and Jaughs at thofe fecret feelings, 
which endeavoured to reftrain him from the commiffiom of fuch a 
crime, If the fair fhould have any fcruples—may he not ftrive 
to remove them, by informing her, that ‘‘ Dr. Prieftley is a 
“ clergyman, and a philofopher,—a man who has ftudied nature, 
“ and is efteemed for his piety, learning, and knowledge——— 
“and that even Dr. Prieftley has publickly declared that we 
“can have no fouls, and that we muft confequently be extiné 
Vor. VII. Noa "a 
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« at death?’ If the lady, unhappily, fhould have any depew 
dence on Dr. Prieftley’s judgment, muft we not confefs that her 
What an affiftance to all the 
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danger would be imminent? ' 
libertines of Europe ! 

«€ And what can Dr. Prieftley anfwer, if we fhould afk, was 
it worth his while, as a philofopher, (but much lefs as clergyman, 
who, it is to be fuppoled, proteffes, and entertains, a zeal for re- 
ligion) to take fo much pains in the compofition, and _publica- 
tion of a work, written in fupport of a propofition, from which ' 
a conclufion muft be drawn, which is as dangerous, as it is un- ’ 
comfortable ? One would naturally have imagined that when 1 
a man of Dr. Prieftley’s facred profeffion undertook fuch a ‘ 

e work, he muft have had an end in view, worthy of fo much 
ae ftudy and labour ! I fhould hope, and make no doubt but i 
2) it is his wifh to encreafe and ftrengthen our belief in a future r 
‘ te ftate* then why advance doétrines, which, if admitted, weak- ‘ 
es 2148. | ‘ai en fuch a belief, dy depriving us of firong eccllateral proofs of P 
ry | Be another life ? Surely the daily fcenes which we witnels—the 
tei! \4 melancholy prevalence of vice and immorality, (which threat: ! 
i rte Ee ens the deftruction of the ftate, by removing the foundation of 
‘. ie t public, as well a private virtue) might have convinced him of the ; 
4g ie danger of deftroying any of the evidences for another life, fince ; 
+4 yp none of them can be deftroyed, without endangering our prefent k 
| i fafety, as well as future happinef.+ ‘ 
a 4 ar ** Dr. Prieftley may repeit to me, (what he has faid in the , 
er aie eonclufion of his abiidgement of Dr. Hartley’s work) that “ all 
ie ae ‘ ** who are enemies of tree inquiry, are enemies of truth”—and 4 
AR, | . te fo far from denying it, 1 jo in the affertion —— but he muft give J 
iy ae ee % me leave to remark that there is a very great difference between }' 
a hate a tree private inquiry, and a free public declaration. The Al- . 
mighty has been pleated to endue us with reafunable faculties, h 
we hail therefore be juftly anfwerable if we fail to exert them il 
in the purfurt of truth fince otherwife we cannot avoid ido- tl 
latry, or be enabled to pay that rational homage, adoration, 
and fervice to the Deity, which refult from the conviction of his bs 
attributes. Having by the detefion of error, fucceeded in our pa 
fearch, it is our duty to expofe F:l{hoods, which, if not deteéted, “ 
expofed, and confuted, lead our worfbip affray from its ouly pro- -: 
per objef—or reprefeut our Creator in a light, which puts it ont it 
of our powcr to view him as a father, full of goodnefs and merc). he 

* How doth this fentence agree with the purport of the whole paf- Ps 
‘fage ? Rev. a 

+ This is not true. One ftrong argument is worth fifty weak ones: th 
nay, the latter often do a caufe more hurt than good. It is the multi- — 
plicity of weak proofs, by which fome truths are bolitered up, that 
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We fhould inform mankind, to the utmoft of our abil'tty-———and 
there is, in fhort, no opinion which I would wifh to preclude 
from the public eye, but fuch as tends to weaken, if not over- 
turn, the foundation of virtue and here we at once find the 
true criterion, by which the propriety, or impropriety of public 
declarations of opinion, fhould be determined. ‘The centurable 
opinions, publickly declared by Dr. Priefticy in his Effiys, were 
fit only to have been communicated in the clofet, or in private 
correfpondence between friends—but to publifi them to the 
world, is to infect the multitude with a peftilence. Ready, and 
willing as I am, to believe that Dr Pricttley had no intention 
to injure religion and that he had not attended to the bad 
confequences infeparable from his doétrines—yet, fince he has 
publifhed fuch doétrines, his intention is of 10 confequence 
and unlels he retracts them as publickly as they were ‘advanced, 
they will do more mifchief wherever they have weight, than he 
could ever do good, though he were to write with the pen of an 
angel, and preach by infpiration for thefe fifty years.” 

Our eflayift furely talks very didiatorially and peremto- 
rily here, in prefuming to judge of the cflicacy of fifty 
years preaching under the influence of divine infpiration, 
and of writing for the fame fpace of time, with the pen of 
an angel. But difregarding fuch hyperbolical bombaft, if 
he really thinks, as he fays, that ‘* Dr. Prieftley did not 
“intend to injure religion, but wi/bed to encreafe and 
** ftrengthen our belief in a future ftate,” the matter in 
queftion is, whether the Dr. or this writer is the beft 
judge of the confequences of propagating the dodtrine ob- 
jected to ?—At worft, Dr. Prieitley is to be charged only 
with ap error in judgment; and our cflayift’s judgment 
hath, by no means, convicted him of fuch error. He aferts, 
indeed, boldly and prudentially takes the popular fide of 
the queftion, as well as the fide of the popular writers * on 











* Thus our author quotes that celebrated philofopher of the ftews, the 
bawdy author of Triftram Shandy, to fupport, truly, an argument in 
metaphyfics. ‘ I am pofitive L havea fou) ; nor can all the books with 
“ which materialifts have peftered the world ever convince me to the 
“ contrary.”? Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Vol. ll. page 173. If 
it were worth while for either a matericlift or fpiritualift to anfwer fo 
pefiiferous a fenfualift, he might afk what is meant in the above fen- 
tence, by the word I. Did the reverend declaimer, confidering him- 
felf as compofed of two effentially ditinct and different fubitances, 
foul and body, mean to fay that liis body was pofitive that it was ani- 
mated by a foul? Or did he mean to fay that his for! was politive 
that it had a foul? The latter carrics egregious abfurdity in the face of 
it, and it is allowed that mere matter is infemfible and can’ know no- 
thing, Did thefe, neverthelels, lay their knowing and eataneny 
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276 An Effay on the Immateriality, &c. 
the queftion. His call for inftance, upon Dr, Beattie to 
take his part, in the prefent attack on Dr. Prieftley is cu. 
rious. 

“€ T was concerned to find, too, by the conclufion of Dr. 
Prieftley’s work, ‘that he has attacked a book, { which very 
properly ridicules, and expofes the abfurdities, and nonfenfe, 
which have been publifhed by fceptics, who imagined themfelves 
philofophers, becaufe they argued like bedlamites. Yet my con- 
cern does not arife from the leaft apprehenfion that any argu- 
ments can poflibly confute thofe, urged by Dr. Beattie in his 
admirable eflay—(for it is impoflible to prove truth, falfehood) 
but I am concerned to find that a pen which might have been 
of much fervice to the caufe of religion and virtue, has been em- 
ployed to affift the advocates for fcepticifm and infidelity, as 
well as to deny the immortality of the foul. I fhall not under, 
take the defence of Dr. Beattie’s work, becaufe I think him 
much better qualified for it, than 1 am—and I hope he is too 
warm a friend to virtue, to remain filent, when Dr. Prieftley 
attacks a book, written to thew the folly of atheifm——but thus 
much I caunot help faying, that Dr. Beattie’s Eflay has a direét 
tendency to make us better men than we are and that Dr. 
Priefiiey’s Introductory Effays, have as direct a tendency to make 
us WORSE ’’* 

As our effayift thus fhelters himfelf under the wing of 
popular prejudice, fo he confiftently ufes the trite and 
hacknied arguments, adopted to vulgar errour, Takea 
fpecimen of the declamation, which he calls an argument 
in favour of the Souls immateriality. 

*¢ Reflecting on the immateriality of the eternal mind, farely 
affords us demonftration every inftant of our’ lives, that ‘pirit 
can, and does, act on matter, Was it not an immaterial power 
which fafhioned us in the womb? Do not this earth, thele pla- 
nets, the whole univerfe! derive their origin: from his power ? 
Did he not deferibe the various circles round our fan, in which 
the planets were to fly—and is it not his power -which ftill con- 
fines them to their orbits ? And having thus found demon- 
ftration, that fpirit can aét on matter, will any man fay that 








heads together, to determine pofitively the nature of their own exif 
tence? There might be no impropriety in a foul’s faying, it knows it 
has a body; but that any body thould be fo pofitive that it has a foul, 
ze it at leaft not to be juch a body as is effentially diftingt from 
oul. 
t Dr. Beattie’s Effay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth. | 
* We have already obferved that this writer appears to be very ! 


qualified to determine fo decifively in this matter as he prefumes to 
do, : re Rev. 
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any reafoning can deferve the name of philofophy, which teaches 
us to doubt fo plain a truth ? Why, by analogy of reafoning, 
may we not conclude, that fince the material world was made, 
and is {till actuated, by a fpirit, our natural bodies are likewife 
adtuated by immaterial fpirits? Can Dr. Prieftley poflibly fay, 
that there is any thing more unphilofophical in making a con- 
clufion, which is fo very naturally drawn by our reafon, than in 
taking it for granted, with him, that our brains think ?—He 
can as little account for the manner in which the Deity operates 
on the material world, as that in which our f{pirits a& on our 
bodies, and are aéted on by them - - - «- therefore——if he 
means to be confiftent—fince he cannot demonftrate sow the Deity 
fafhioned him in the wom, he thould doubt his being the work of 
his hand. Obferve into what a labyrinth the publication of hig 
difbelief has led him !—He is reduced to the dilemma of admitting 
the truth of one or other of thefe following propofitions— 
and mutt acknowledge, either that he finds caufe to doubt his 
having been formed by an immaterial fpirit—or—that, without 
having found caufe to doubt the exiftence of an immaterial {pirit 
within his breaft, he has declared himfelf of one ‘* uniform 
“ compofition not compofed of matter and fpirit, and that 
** the property of perception, as well as the other powers that 
‘* are termed mental, are the refult of fuch an origanical ftruce 
** ture as that of the brain !”"—Therefore he may take his choice 
~—for every argument that can fupport a doubt of the Jatter, will 
plead equally ftrong in fupport of a doubt of the former. — 

‘“* And even fuppofing it otherwife, and that we had mot fuch 
ftrong proof by analogy, of our having immaterial {pirits— 
fhould not the confideration that all nature is beyond our re- 
fearches—the whole world (a myftery paft our underftanding !) 
have been fufficient to prevent Dr. Prieftley’s thinking it ftrange 
that we cannot account for the operations of our minds, or the 
manner of the union between our fouls and bodies ?—Are we to 
deny our full conviétion of the truth, that @ good ripe peach is 
fveet, becaufe we cannot demonftrate the precife manner, in 
which what appears an hard, taftele(s confiftence, in its firft tate, 
acquires afterwards fo much juice and flavour ? And yet I defy 
any philofopher upon earth to demoftrate 4ow the adtumnal fun 
conveys fuch fweetnels—or ow, and why, the variety in the 
conftruéture of the fibres of the different kinds of wood, fhould 
oceafion fuch a variety of flavours and appearances, in the diffe- 
rent fruits which are nourifhed by the fame earth, and warmed 
by the fame fun !—We know that fuca is the fa&t—and we (who 
genevally find ourfelves right when we believe our fenfes) never 
dream ef doubting its truth though perhaps, it is only be- 
caule, Aitherto, no great philofopher has queftioned it — ; 
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fhall zow daily expec to hear it queftioned——and when it hop. 
peus, I fhall not be fo much furprized, as I was when Mr. Seton's 
advertifement ftruck my eye, and informed me that Dr. Prietley 
believed his mind as much in the moon, as in his body!” 

It appears from this laft fentence, that our di/cerning ef- 
fayift underftood even Mr, Seton’s advertifement, juft as 
little as he does Dr. Prieftley’s Effay. ‘That advertifement 
informed him nothing at all of the Doéfor’s velief, about his 
mind being in the moon. Is this writer certain that his 
Own mind is not, now and then, a little conneéted with 
the moon? One would really be apt to fufpect him to be 
a little fubjec&t to lunar, as well as lucid, intervals, from 
his declaiming againft the late David Hume, and others, 
for reafoning like bedlamites. Nay, he {cruples not to call 
Dr. Prieftley himfelf, either an idiot or an impoftor, for 
fuggefting that there is any difficulty attending the fuppo- 
fition of folid matter being made out of nothing. “ To 
“© thofe,”, fays he, ** who can really, truely and ferioufly, 
6 think that there can be any difficulty in believing that 
folid matter was created by the Almighty—I would not 
be at the trouble of wafting a pen full of ink, in an 
endeavour to convince them of their folly—-—fince to 
** argue with an ideot—would be a proof of ideotifm.”— 
Again this fagacious writer raves, on the fame fubjedt, 
“¢ What is there in Dr, Prieftley’s Difquifitions that can 
«© remove any odium that has lain on matter, from fup- 
** pofed folidity ?—Does he SUPPOSE, that he can per- 
6 fuade people out of their fenfes—and lead them, like blind 
‘© fools or madmen to doubt, nay, to difbelieve that a great 
** cliff of rock is folid?”—Whether thefe paflages favour 
moft of infanity or ideotifm, we undertake not fay : but we 
are very certain, they favour little of philofophy. But, in- 
deed, what can be expected from a man who afks whether 
* CONTEMPLATION and DEVOTION are not 
§* faculties of the mind?”—The truth is that, for our own 
part, we fhould be afhamed, as philofophers, to enter into 
any kind of controverfy with a writer, who, whatever lite- 
rary talents he may poflefs, feems not only totally ignorant 
of the firft principles of phyfical fcience, the foundation 
of all philofophy ; but of that logical precifion of concep- 
tion and expreffion, which is abfolutely neceflary to qu.~ 
lily a man to write with any tolerable propriety on juch 
fubdjecis, And yet contemptible as is the light, in which 
we look upon this writer, as an opponent to Dr, Pricitley, 
whole 
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whofe arguments as above obferved, he feldom underftands, 
we make no queftion of the Doétor’s finding him an ade 
verfary after his own heart. To this writer, even though 
anonymous, therefore, we doubt not the Doéter’s making 
a formal anfwer,; as he did fome time fince, to the author 
of Letters on Materialifm, againft whom, long after his 
defeat in our Review, the Doétor drew forth his contro 
verfial artillery, and with fuch formidable apparatus, 


Subdued the vanquifh’d, and reflew the flain! 
WV, 





Letters on the Prevalence of Chrifiianity, before its cevil Eftae 
blifoment : with Obfervations on alate Hiflory of the De-» 
cline of the Roman Empire. By Eaft Apthorp, M. A. Vicar 
of Croydon. 8vo. 5s. Robfon. 


** It with fome diffidence,” fays Mr. Apthorp in his 
preface, ** that I confent to the publication of this work, 
** which is in every fenfe imperfect, as well as on account 
** of its literary defeéts :”—To the former part of this fen- 
tence, we beg leave to fay haud credimus; no real marks of 
diffidence, but rather of great confidence, appearing through- 
out the whole: to the Jatter part, indeed, we readily fub- 
{cribe.—But to continue the fentence, 

“ It being merely introductory to a defign of placing the .evi- 
dence of Chriftianity in a more obvious light, than that in which 
it it appears in other writers ; whofe erudition and great abilities 
have thrown fome obfcurity on the plaineft and moft palpabie 
truths, thofe which depend on facts and hiftoric teftimony. 

* Revealed religion is given as a guide to all who live under 
its aufpicious light. Every one, to whom it is revealed, is at leaft 
as able to judge of its evidence, as of its doctrines: and if he 
takes the gofpel as the guide of his life and opinions, he may and 
ought to know the reafcns of his faith and hope. The proofs of 
Chriftianity are addrefled to common fenfe; and therefore are 
connected with the moft glating and inconteftible fas in the 
hiftory of mankind. The hiftoric evidence is the true and proper 
demonftration of the divine truth of the chriftian religion: and 
this evidence is of a kind, which admits not of doubt, miftake, 
or ambiguity,” 

We here, again differ toto celo from Mr. Apthorp; 
thinking hiflerical evidence, fo far from being in any cafe, 
a true 
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a true and proper demonftration, that it isin all, the mot 
fubje& to doubt, miftake and ambiguity. We object par. 
ticularly to its wretched infufficiency, as the true and pro- 
per demonftration of the divine truth of the Chriftian reli- 
gion. We know of no demonftration of divine truths, but 
that which is imprefled on the mind by divine grace, or that 
power of infpiration by which thole truths were firft re- 
vealed.—We are, indeed, aftonifhed at the forgetfulne/s of 
the clergy of the eftablifhed church, who, at their ordina- 
tion folemnly acknowledge fuch in/piration, and even pro- 
fefs to be under the actual influence of fuch grace; to fet 
them fo often fetting both entirely afide, in order to make 
a difplay of human learning ; and of that fpecies of it efpe- 
cially, which a plodding divine may make himfelf as 
great a mafter of as may even the moft ingenious.—Every 
one fays our author, ** to whom revealed religion is re- 
“© vealed, is at leaft as able to judge of its evidence as of 
*¢ its doctrines.”—Well, and what then? To whom is it 
according to him revealed ? To no body but thofe who 
are capable of attending to and comprehending that hif- 
toric evidence, which is the true and proper demonftration 
of its truth !—Fie, Fie, Mr. Eaft Apthorp, Vicar of Croy- 
don, (though, if the news papers do not mifinform us, you 
have got lately a better living) do not think to pafs 
fuch paltry coin upon thofe who know the value of fterling 
money. It is a juft compliment you pay to Dr, Wat- 
for’s apology for Chriftianity, in ftiling it elegant and 
scape $. but even that, as we obferved, was but an apo- 
ogy, of which Chriftianity ftood in no need. But for you 
to think of meafuring weapons with a Gibbon !* Recol- 
lect the faying of the greek fage, and learn to know your- 
felf.—It appears as if you were a man of great reading— 
be it fo—We with you a good digeftion, of what the poet 
‘calls ‘¢ the learned lumber of the head :” but, as you fay, 
“¢ fhould your work be condemned as ufelefs to the great 
** caufe of revealed religion, you will defift from the far- 
** ther profecution of your defign;” be advifed, and, as 
you promife, ‘ refpeétfully withdraw yourfelf from the 
** attention of the public,” ——Be aflured, the great caufe 
of revealed religion, is in better hands; it wants no fuch 
mere worldly props—Non eget defenforibus iftis.t E. 
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* On account of whofe hiftory of the decline of the Roman Empire, 
thofe letters are profeffedly written. 

+ That we may neither do injuftice, however, to our author's book- 
feller, or difappoint the curiofity of our readers, it may not be - 
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The Orations of Lyfias and Ifocrates, tranflated from the Greek : 
with fome Account of their Lives; and a Dijcourfe on the 
Hiftory, Manners, and Character of the Greeks, from the 
Conclufion of the Peloponnefian War, to the Battle of Charo- 
nea, By Fobn Gilles, LL.D. 4to. 18s. in boards——_ 
Murray. 


The reafon of the inferior degree of merit commonly 
affigned to tranflation, has been owing more to the imper- 
fetion of the execution, than tothe nature of the work. 
Men of genius afpire to reputation for themfelves, it is fel- 
dom they will fubmit to the fecondary labour of extending 
the fame of others. The herd of tranflators, of courfe, is 
confined to that order of men, who content themfelves 
with a fubordinate fhare of literary character ; who, de- 
prived of Jeifure to collect and arrange materials, in order 
to conftitute an original production, or deftitute of thofe 
qualifications which may reafonably be expected to infure 
fuccefs, fatisfy themfelves with contributing to diffufe the 
knowledge of books which have already gained, and are 
likely to retain the public approbation. If they acquire not 
the firft rank in the rolls of fame, they are certain of at- 
taining more extenfive reputation than they might other- 
wife reach, as the eftablithed celebrity of the original will 
in part be communicated to the tranflation. 

It is commonly fuppofed that there is fome iatent charm 
or merit in the conftruction of an original work of genius 
which cannot be infufed into a tranflation. This opinion 
is not reftricted to the finifhed compofitions preferved in the 
beautiful languages of Greece and Rome, the fpirit and 
force of which, the rough and unpolifhed languages of 
modern times are fuppofed to be unable to convey; it 


to give fome account of the Contents of the work ; which confits of 
four Letters ; the fir# containing a view of the great controverly con- 
cerning the truth of the Chriftian Religion, with an account of the ori- 
gin of deifm. The fecond relates to the Study of Hiftory; to which is 
added a long catalogue of the principal hittorical writers on civil and 
tcc efiattical fubjeéts. In the third letter, are delimeaied the charac- 
teriftics of the primitive ages of chriftianity: and in the fourth is given 
an account of the eftablifhment of paganifm: the whole comprehending 
anumber of mifcellaneous obfervations and remarks, tending, as be- 
tore obferved, rather to thew the reading than the reafoning of the learn- 
‘d writer; whofe real defign, whatever 1s pretended, feems to have been 
accomplithed, when he had finifhed his book. 

Vor. VII. Oo holds 
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holds equally true in the inverfe order, and if we may 
judge from experience, the languages even of Greece and 
Rome, in the hands of a tranflator, would Jofe the 
greater part of the more delicate beauties of a modern ori- 
ginal. How fhall we account for this fingular phenome- 
non? To the imperfection of language it cannot be im- 
puted ; and as there is nothing miraculous in the cafe, the 
tranflator, we doubt not, muft incur the cenfure, 

The chief imperfection of tranflations, arifes from the 
erroneous principles on which they are executed, They 
are commonly either too literal or too free, They imitate 
the idiom, the arrangement, and even the expreffion of the 
original, or they are mere paraphrafes, and with the fenti- 
ments of the author, intermix many ideas of the tranflator. 
In the former cafe, the tranflation is intolerable, were the 
original ever fo charming and complete. In the latter, 
the work is not a tranflation, it is a new production com- 
pofed of materials, furnifhed conjointly by the author and 
the tranflator. The juft principle then of good tranflation, 
is to Communicate the ideas, and the ideas only, of the 
author, and to exprefs thefe in the fame manner the au- 
thor would have done, had he written in the language of 
the tranflator. Two qualifications are requifite for fucceisful 
practice; that the tranflator firft fully underftand both the 
original and the language into which he tranflates; that he 
fhall be able to enter into the views and feelings of his 
author, and with them, to communicate all the advantages 
his own language will permit. ‘Fhefe indeed, are rare 
endowments, and demand that the tranflator fhould poflefs 
a large portion of the genius and knowledge of his author; 
but fuppofing thefe preliminaries, we perceive no reafon 
that fhould prevent a tranflation from poflefling the merit 
of an original, at leaft all the merit which the author could 
have given it, had he compofed in the language of the 
tranflator. 

We offer thefe remarks with greater fatisfaGtion, becaule 
the application of them will illuftrate the merit of the pu- 
blication before us. Dr. Gilles poffefled of confiderable 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, and of that in which 
he writes; intimately acquainted with the government, 
Jaws, and manners of Greece, has favoured the public 
with a tranflation, which poflefles even the beauties of an 
original, ‘The reader forgets that he perufes a traniflation ; 


e {uppofes himfelf conveyed back to ancient Greece; he 
enters 
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eaters into the feelings and paflions of the different actors 
that appear upon the ftage; and furveys with aftonith- 
ment the agitations, tke revolutions, and the exertions of 
that fingular people. 

The tranflator feems, befides, to have fpared no pains to 
render thefe orations perfeCtly intelligible and acceptable to 
the Englifh reader. He has afcertained their chronology, 
prefixed explanatory diflertations on the hiftory, government, 
manners and arts of Greece; and fubjoined occafional exe 
plications of particular cuftoms, which feemed to need 
elucidation in the courfe of the work; to all which, he 
has added accounts of the life and writings of the authors. 

Lyfias and Ifocrates appeared in a period the moft in- 
ftructive, perhaps, if not the moft {plendid of the hiftory 
of Greece; they flourifhed during the memorable interval 
between the end of the Peloponnefian war, and the battle 
of Cheronea, which extinguifhed the independence of 
Greece, and {ubjected that land of liberty to the throne of 
Macedon, It is during this period, that we difcern the 
rifeand progrefs of thofe corruptions which infected and 
finally demolifhed the conftitution of Sparta, the moft pure 
and {table conftitution of Greece, and which manifeftly 
prepared that country for flavery and fubjection to a foreign 
yoke, Among a clufter of {mall republics, as jealous of 
encroachments on their liberties, as active and forward to 
protect them, the holding of the balance of power, or in 
the language of Greece, the poffeffion of pre-eminence or 
precedency, was the great object of the ambition’ of their 
principal itates. In all the contefts arifing from this fource, 
Athens and Sparta conducted the operations of the other 
commonwealths, which attached themfelves to either party, 
as feemed mott conducive to their intereft, and under 
them, formed two great rival confederates, Athens had 
yielded precedency to Sparta, till the Perfian invafion about 
one hundred years bcfore the commencement of the period, 
to which this publication relates. Then, however, the 
former ventured to difpute the fupremacy of the latter; 
and a train of fortunate circumftances rendered her fucceff- 
ful. She preferved her pre-eminence unrivalled for fifty 
years, till the beginning of the war of Peloponnefus, 
and during this interval, made fuch a difplay of ge- 
nius, of military and political virtue, as the world never 
beheld exhibited in fimilar circumftances by any nation. 
Sparta was filled with envy, and longed to regain her emi- 
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mence. She excited the Peloponnefian war, which had for 
its obje& the adjuftment of the balance of power, and the 
re-eftablifhment of that balance in the hands of the Lace. 
demonians. The ftruggle was long and bloody ; the par- 
ties were animated with the moft bitter antipathy, and 
fought for the glory of being the firft ftate in Greece, the 
molt inchanting object of ambition to which they could 
Mpire Sparta finally regained her fuperiority, but the 
Jearned not moderation from the depreffion of her rival, 
Ambition and the love of money had now gained admiffion 
among the auftere and abitemious Lacedamonians, and they 
were eager to acquire that fovereignty in Greece, which 
they had wrefted from the hands of the Athenians. They 
facrificed all principles of juttice, honour, and integrity, 
in purfuing this alluring plan of aggrandifement. They 
attempted to conquer Afia, that they might convert the 
refources of that rich country toward the conquelt of 
Greece ; and when they difcovered this romantic fcheme to 
be impradticable, they fold the intereft they had acquired 
by their arms to the king of Perfia; they fold to that mo- 
narch, even the fovereignty of the independent colonies of 
Greece, fituated on the eaftern fhore of the Archipe- 
Jago, that the fubfidies collected by thefe bafe means, 
might enable them to eftablifh themfelves in the fovereignty 
of their native country. 

To expofe the ambition of Perfia; to roufe the attention 
of his countrymen, and to excite their oppofition to defigns 
which threatened univerfal deftruction, is the purpofe of 
the greater part of the Orations of Ifocrates, which are 
contained in this publication; a confideration which ren- 
ders them peculiarly interefting to thofe inquirers who 
wifh to be acquainted with the caufes of the corruption 
and deciine of tree governments. Of all the orators of an- 
tiquity, whofe compofitions have defcended to modern 
times, the political knowledge of Ifocrates is moft ex- 
tenfive, and his impartiality moft entire. His courle of 
ftudy and manner of life produced both thefe effects. 
He had dedicated a very long life to the ftudy of eloquence, 
which in thole days was neceflarily connected with the 
knowledge of public affairs. As he underftood completely 
the interefts of his country, and was perfeétly qualified to 
iljuftrate them, his conftant abftinence from all public 
employment, and the antipathies and predelidtions with 
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him to view the affairs of Greece through a purer medium, 
than even Demofthenes; and to deliver his opinions unin- 
fluenced by other attachments, than the force of truth, 
This peculiar excellence of his orations has been entirely 
overlooked by fome French critics of eminence, whofe 
opinions on this fubjeé&t, as on many others, have been too 
implicitly followed by the reft of Europe. Their faftidi- 
ous delicacy has reprobated all his productions as void of 
merit and ufeful knowledge, becaufe they difcerned in fome 
of his more early compofitions, a greater attachment to 
ornament, than was confiftent with a correc tafte. It is 
now time, Dr. Gillies remarks with much juftice and pro- 
priety, to revoke fuch erroneous judgments, and to allow 
his juft fhare of merit to an ancient, inflamed with the love 
of liberty, and fo well entitled to the approbation of a free 
country. The prefent publication puts it in the power of 
every reader to judge for himfelf, 

Lyfias lived during the early part of his life, among the 
Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, and ftudied eloquence 
under the greateft mafters they contained. On his return 
to Athens, his native country, he found the ftate of its 
affairs, about the end of the Peloponnefian war, fo difaf- 
trous and deplorable, that he refolved not to intermeddle 
with the bufinefs cf the public ; but to pafs his days, in the 
moft inoffenfive manner, in a private ftation. He opened a 
{fchool of eloquence as Ifocrates had done, and reftri€ted 
his appearances in public, to private caufes. His orations 
of courfe, give us the moft complete account of the pri- 
vate manners, and of the Jaws of the Greeks, that is any 
where extant; and open to us a view of that people, both 
curious and inftru@ive. 

* The orations of Ifocrates furnifh us with a general account 
of the hiftory and political interefts of the Greeks: the plead- 
ings of Lyfias contain a curious detail of their domeftic manners 
and internal economy. The works of the two orators together, 
exhibit an interefting piture, not only of the foreign wars and 
negociations, but of the private lives and behaviour of this ce- 
Iebrated nation. ‘Taken feparately, their writings are imperfect ; 
when combined, they afford a fyftem of information equally ex- 
teufive and fatisfa@tory.” 

As a fpecimen of the author’s ftyle and manner of writ- 
ing, we fhall gratify our readers with an extrac from his 
ingenious diflertation on the manners of the Greeks, relative 
to the character and influence of their women. 
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«* During the early ages of fociety, men are either employed in 
acquiring the means of fubfiftence, or in invading their enemies 
and repelling their attacks. The natural delicacy and timidity of 
women render them lefs qualified for thefe occupations. Hence, 
among rude nations, they are treated with negle¢t, and often re- 
duced into fervitude. But when civilization has been carried to a 
certain pitch; when arts, manufactures, and commerce, have 
made known the conveniences and refinements of polifhed life, ta- 
lents of the agreeable kind come to be in general requeft, and are 
foon univerfally efteemed. In all thefe, women are fitted by na- 
ture to excel. The imperfections of their fex gradually difappear ; 
they become the objects of affection, acquire refpeét, and affume 
that diftinguifhed ftation in fociety, which is not demanded with 
more juftice on the one fide, than yielded with readinefs on the 
other. 

“ Thefe obfervations feem natural and obvious ; and are juftified 
I believe, by the general hiftory of mankind. Yet they are not 
conformable to whet actually took place in Greece. There the 
condition of women, inftead of being improved by the gradual 
advancement of fociety, feems, on the contrary, to have been the 
moft advantageous, where the manners of men were in other re- 
fpects the leaft refined. The Lacedemonians, though continually 
employed in war, and unacquainted with arts and refinement which 
they even affected to defpife, yet conferred on women advantages 
fuperior to what they enjoyed in any other Grecian republic. 
While the Spartans were governed by fuch fevere regulations, as 
monattic rigour has feldom ventured to impofe, their wives lived 
in abundance and luxury ; they were entirely exempted from thole 
troublefome obfervances which the laws of Lycurgus had eftablifh- 
ed; without being obliged to execute any of the offices of govern- 
ment, they direéted all its meafures ; and if the whole property of 
Lacedemon had been divided into five parts, no lefs than two of 
thefe would have belonged exclufively to the women.* Ariftotle 
pretends to account for the pre-eminence of the fair fex among the 
Spartans, from the warlike genius of that people. ‘ The love of 
war and of women, fays he, always go together. The moft 
warlike nations are always the moft addifed to the pleafures be- 
tween the fexes; and the ancient fable which unites Mars and 
Venus is not a chimerical invention of the fancy, but refts on the 
moft folid foundation.” + 

“« Among the Athenians, on the other hand, a people famous 
indeed on account of their martial fpirit, but unrivalled in the arts 
of peace, not more learned than polite according to the ideas 0 
that age, and diftinguifhed by an exceflive paffion for thole refined 
entertainments which prevail in polifhed nations, and which they 





* Ariftot, Polit. Book II. p. 105. edit, Conrin, + Idem ibid. 
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enjoyed in peculiar elegance and perfection, the treatment of wo~ 
men was moft ungenerous and unnatural. Excluded from the 
public fhows aud amufements, deprived even of the pleafures of 
domeftic fociety, and fearcely venturing to open their lips in the 
prefence of their neareft relations,* they were confined with the 
utmoft rigour to the moft retired apartments of the family, em- 
ployed in the meaneft offices, and confidered in every refpeé& ra- 
ther asthe fervants than as the equals of their fathers or hufbands, 
It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, unlefs to 
accompany a funeral, + to be prefent at a facrifice, or to aflilt 
at fome other religious folemnity. Even on thefe occafions they 
were generally accompanied by perfons who watched their be- 
haviour. The moft innocent freedom was conftrued into a breach 
of modefty ; and their reputation, once fullied by the fmalleft re- 
proach, could never afterwards be retrieved. 

“ If fuch feverities had been exercifed againft them from that 
jealoufy which often attends a violent love, and of which a cer- 
tain degree is, perhaps, infeparable from a delicacy in the paffion 
between the fexes, their condition, though not lefs miferable, 
would have been lefs contemptible. But this could not be the 
cafe; the Athenians were utter ftrangers to that refinement of 
fentiment with regard to the fair fex,{ which renders them the 
objects of a timid but refpectful paffion, and leads men to gratify 
their vanity at the expence of their freedom. Married or unmar- 
ried, the Athesian women were kept in equal reftraint ;_ no pains 
were taken to render them, at any one period of their lives, a- 
greeable members of fociety ; and their education was either en- 
tirely neglected, or confined, at leaft, to fuch objects as, inftead 
of elevating and enlarging the mind, tended only to humble and 
to debafe it. The uncommon rigour with which they were con- 
fiued, was not therefore with‘ a view to promote their own ad- 
vantage, but only to render them better qualified for thofe fervices 
which the Athenians yequired them to perform. 

“‘ Though neither fitted for appeariag with honour in fociety, 
nor for keeping company with their bufbands, they were thought 
capable of fuperintending their domeftic ceconomy, of aéting as 
Rewards in the family, and thus relieving the men from a multi- 
plicity of little cares, which they confidered as unworthy of their 
attention and unfuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of 
fuch neceffary, but humble concerns, being impofed on the wo- 
men, their early treatment and firft inftructions were adapted to 
that lowly rank beyond which they could never afterwards alpire. 
Nothing was allowed to divert their minds from thofe fervile oc- 
cupations in which it was intended that their whole lives fhould 
be {pent ; no liberal idea was prefented to their imagination, that 
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might raife them above the mechanical and vulgar arts, in which 
they were ever deftined to labour; above all, no liberty of 
thought or fancy was permitted them; the fmalleft familiarity 
with ftrangers was deemed a dangerous offence, and any attach- 
ment beyond their own family, a heinous crime. When they 
were fit for the ftate of wedlock, which, in the climate of Greece, 
happened long before their reafon and underftanding had arrived at 
maturity, they were given in marriage by their relations, with- 
out being confulted on the fubjeé& ; and by entering into this new 
fituation, they only exchanged the fevere guardianfhip of a fa- 
ther for the abfolute government of a hufband. As the Athenians 
feldom married but from motives of conveniency, and at a more ad- 
vanced period of life than is ordinary in other countries *, their 
good-will and affection could only be excited by the birth of an 
heir, or gradually acquired by a careful economy and conftant 
circumfpection +. Evens the laws of Athens favoured this unjuit 
treatment of women, fo inconfiftent with all the rules of modern 
gallantry ; and without attending to the condition of the fair fex 
in that republic, it is impoffible to underftand the fpirit of the 
laws which are quoted in the following orations. 

“I need not mention that, by the Athenian law, the fon when 
of age, became tutor to his mother ; but what can appear more 
extraordinary than that a rape committed on a married wo- 
man fhould be punifhed with lefs rigour than the crime of volun- 
tary adaltery ? Whether we conceive the principles of criminal 
law to be founded on the refentment of the fufferer, or on the 
general intereft of the ftate, it feems equitable that, as the guilt 
of the ravifher is undoubtedly more enormous, fo fhould his pu- 
nifhment be proportionably more fevere. He, however, by the 
laws of Athens, could be punifhed by death only when caught in 
the fact: Otherwife he was barely fined in a {mall fum of money. 
But the man, who, without violence, had feduced the affections 
of a married woman, was in every cafe to be punifhed capitally. 
«* And furely,”’ fays Lyfias, { ‘* the decifion of the laws is well 
“‘ founded. For the feducer has got into his power the whole for- 
“ tune of his meighbour, and rendered him uncertain as to the !e- 
** gitimacy of his children.” Nothing can mark more ftrongly 
the exceffive abafement of women than fuch a law. The fecuring 
of the hufband’s effects is reckoned a matter of greater importance, 
than the defending of the wife’s perfon fiom outrage, and the 
protecting of her character from infamy. 

** Socrates is introduced in Xenophon’s Memorabilia\|, converl- 
ing with Icomachus, an Athenian citizen, who, by his good fente 
and great worth, had obtained univerfal efteem. The philolo- 
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pher defires to know, how he had acquired the favourable opi. 
nion of a people by no means famous for viewing one snother’s 
actions in the moft advantageous light. Ifchomachus endeavours 
to fatisfy him, by explaining in what manner he managed his 
family. His wife, he obferves, is an excellent ceconomift or 
houfewife; and little thanks to herfelf ; for he had taken care 
to form her to fo ufeful an office. She was married before 
firteen years of age; and the chicf attention beftowed on her be- 
fore that period, had confifted in allowing her to fee as little, to 
hear as little, and to afk as few queltions as poffisie. What the 
knew, therefore, was next to nothing. He began to inftrué her, 
by faying, that it was the leaft part of his defign in marrying her 
to have a bedfellow ; becaufe this might eafily be obtained with 
far lefs trouble and. formality. His main object was to have a 
perfon, in whole difcretion he could confide, who would take 
proper care of his fervants and houfehold, and lay out his money 
ufefully and fparingly. One day he obferved her face painted, 
and that fhe wore high heeled thoes to make her appear taller. 

He chid her with feverity for thefe impertinent follies. ‘‘ Could 
“ fhe imagine to pafs fuch filly deeeits on a man who was well 
“ acquainted with her, and faw her daily. If fhe wifhed to have 2 
“ better complexion, and to ftrengthen her conftitution, why not 
“ weave at her loom, ftanding upright ? Why not employ her- 
“ felf in baking and othef exercifes, which would give her fuch a 
“natural bloom, as the moft exquifite paint could never imi- 
“tate?” Yet this Ifchomachus who direéted his wife to thefe 
gentle occupations, had been at different times trierareh, had been 
appointed to execute feveral other of the moft expenfive offices in 
the ftate, and was reckoned excecdingly rich.* By fuch ungene- 

rous treatment were the moft amiable part of the human fpecies 

degraded, among a people in many refpects the moft improved of 
all aatiquity. They were excluded from thofe convivial enter- 

tainments, and that focial intercourfe which nature had fitted 

them to adorn. Inftead of leading the tatte and dire@ting the 

fentiments of men, their own value was eltimated, like that of 
the moft indifferent objects, only by the profit which they brought. 

Their chief virtue was referve, and their point of honour, ceco- 

nomy.” 

From the account given, and the fpecimen produced, 
our readers will entertain a very favourable opinion of the 
ability of the author; and the republic of letters we doubt 
not, will receive this valuable prefent with that gratitude it 
deferves. It is feldom that a writer of the genius and crudi- 
tion of Dr, Gillies will condefeend to tranflate, and the ex- 
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cellence of his execution inhances the merit of a perforé 
mance, which every lover of antiquity, and every inquirer 
into the hiftory of Society and human nature, muft perufe 
with pleafure and inftruction. 


rE EE 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, Sentiments, and Writings of 
Fauflus Socinus. By Jofoua Toulmin, A. M.  8v0. 6s, 
Johnfon. 


The author informs us, ** he was inclined to iiope that 
“‘ a review of the life and opinions, of fo diftinguifhed 
** a founder of a religious fect, would intereft thofe, to 
** whom an enquiry after religious truth appears important, 
‘© and afford entertainment to the curiofity of others.” To 
the devotees of this ‘‘ diftinguifhed founder of a religious 
“¢ fet,” the very Minutiae of his hiftory may become in 
fome degree interefting ; and it will ** afford entertainment 
** to the curiofity” of /uch perfons, to be informed about 
the particulars of his ‘* ftature,” his ‘* high forehead,” 
and the ‘* vigour and majefty of his countenance ;” (page 
12) tho’ ** others” who do not hold the man in fuch high 
veneration, and fee little more to admire in him, thanin 
George Fox, George Whitefield, or any of the reft of our 
reforming zealots of antient or modern date, may pafs them 
by with indifference and contempt, as matters totally un- 
worthy of their attention. 

Mr. Toulmin hath been careful to ranfack the archives 
of Socinianifm——-anxious to catch at every particular that 
Jeemed but to glance at the hiftory of its founder—fuch a3 
——his birth, and birth place, his pedigree both on his 
father’s and his mother’s fide, his uncle Letius, his wife, 
and daughter Agnes, Dudith his friend, and Franken his 
opponent. 

In the other part of this petformarice, the author treats 
of the moral and religious character of Socinus—his Opi- 
nions—his Writings—his Co-adjutors in the pious work 
of Socinian Reformation—and concludes the whole with a 
vindication of Socinus, from the mifreprefentations of that 
admirable ecclefiattical hiftorian Mofheim, relating to fome 
equivocal expreffions, made ufe of by the former, con- 
cerning the invocation of Jefus Chrift. 


** Non noftriim santas consponere lites.” 
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The greateft merit of this work is its accuracy with re- 
{pect to dates and titles, Asa hiftory, it is too confined 
in its reflections, and too minute and trifling in its objects, 
torender it of general utility or entertainment. Its lan- 
guage is laboured and inelegant. Every page bears the 
marks of a barren invention and a reftrained pen ; of a defire 
of writing with dignity and correétnefs, baffled by its own 
ftruggles, and beat back by an overpoife of dullnefs, be- 
fore it had half attained the obje& it had in view. 

We readily indeed give the author of this performance 
credit for his zeal : —~a paflion, we have long obferved, 
not confined to the ignorant and illiberal orthodox, but 
claimed with equal firmnefs, and gloried in with equal 
warmth by our wife and rational chriftians; who have 
almoft monopolized that ** light which (as Mr. Toulmin 
** pompoufly expreffes himfelf) broke out upon the intel- 
* jectual worid at the Reformation, and diffufed its beams 
“ to Poland :”—from whence, with accumulated radiance 
this fun of the §* intelle€tual world” came, like a new 
drefled ** bridegroom from his chamber, and rejoiced as a 
* ftrong man to run his race” towards England. The 
firft perfon of this country, we are informed by our bio- 
grapher, that made any good ufe of this aftonifhing “light 
** that broke out” from Poland, was John Biddle 
the famous John Biddle, as Mr, Toulmin is pleafed to call 
him ;—and for no reafon that we can difcern, but becaufe 
he fet up a cconventicle for himfelf and a few obfcure fol- 
lowers——oppofed the Trinitarians—difputed publickly 
againtt orthodoxy—had Mr. Thomas Firmin for his friend, 
and a boy called Nathaniel Stuckey for his affiftant. ** Dul- 
“ ce fodalitium !” and enough, in all conicicnce, upon 
our author’s /cale of fame, to carry down—man’s name, 
* through the gutier of time,”’ as honeft Shandy exprefles 
himfelf ; to the gulph of eternity. And fo much for John 
Biddle !=—— But we truft the reader will not think it too 
much, confidering the fame of the man! 

The author informs us, with an aukward kind of hu- 
mility, that ** he trujis his aim hath been higher than to 
* fecure the reputation of a good writer.”—Secure? 
Where, did this author ever acguire the reputation of a 
good writer by any of his former productions? What were 
they? What did they treat of ? We need not afk, bow he 
treat his fubjects ? Nor indeed fhould we hefitate long 
about the fubjects themfelves. There is a fort of of “ 
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that is ‘* fixed like a plant to its peculiar fpot.” Tranfplant 
it and it will rot before its time, We confider this perfor. 
mance as Mr. Toulmin’s chief d’ceuvre: and from the ob- 
liging compliment that 

—‘* Sits at fquat and peeps out from” —— 


the word fruffs, in the above apology for writing, Mr. 
Toulmin feems to regard it in the fame light. But writing 
for reputation, was but a fecondary motive with our humble 
author. His principal aim, he tells us, was ‘* to corrct 
*¢ ill-founded prejudices, to animate rational zeal, and to 
*© excite fome to virtue, piety and integrity.” By rational 
zeal, we fuppofe the author means a ftri& adherence to, 
and an unremitting endeavour to propagate, the tenets of 
Socinus: for he fays elfewhere,* ‘* Defirable as it is to 
** promote a candid temper, this is only one object pro- 
** pofed by the prefent work. The author aims by it, to 
** ferve the caufe of religion, and to awaken the expiring 
s¢ {pirit of true Chriftian zeal. It appears that the inte- 
*¢ refts of religion and truth were dear to Socinus ; his life 
** was devoted to them, and I cannot but exprefs my 
$* chearful hopes, my ardent wifhes, that his example may 
** be in this view ufeful to my readers, and may excite 
** them to emulate his faith and zeal.” Again,t ‘ Let 
** them judge how far they acquit themfelves of the obli- 
‘© gations they are under, to preferve the will of God pure 
*¢ and uncorrupt, who either do not enquire into its facred 
** contents, or who are fatisfied with entertaining juft and 
liberal fentiments in their own bofoms, and perhaps as 
far as their religious conduét extends, countenance what 
they really decm to be error and fuperftition. The 
truth cannot enlighten the world, cannot be fpread a- 
mongft men, if it be concealed in the bofoms of thofe 
© who hold it."—Sagely faid!4-So fagely, that we are 
ready to exclaim with Shylock in the play—‘¢ A Danicel— 
** a fecond Daniel is come again !”” Now in fober truth, 
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- this is the plea of every Sectarian Malecontent, when, 


thro’ a fcrupulous confcience, he makes no fcruple of dif- 
turbing the peace of fociety ; and for the fake of private 
opinions, which he deems of public benefit, introduces a 
fpirit of ichifmatical anarchy into the church, which ‘ de- 
‘* fpifes dominion, and fpeaks evi) of dignities” ——de- 
faces its beauty and deftroys its peace. And indeed, it 
Is a plea which all have the fame right to make on the ftale 
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pretence of zeal for the ¢ruth; for the qualifying of zeal 
by the title of rational is a prefumption only worthy of thofe 
who arrogate all the reafon of the world to themfelves, and 
Jooking with fcorn on a poor orthodox brother, in all the 
pride of party, fay, ** We are the men, and wiidom hall 
die with us.----- 

But there is a clafs of men perhaps of equal wifdom, 
goodnefs, and modefty, if not of equal zeal, who ftanding 
aloof from the fierce combatants of religious controverfy, 
fee their fruitlefs ftruggles with philofophic calmnefs ; and 
fmiling at the confequence which each affects, and the claims 
which each afferts, retires to contemplate on the deity, not 
on the narrow ftandard of party prejudice, fanctified with 
the venerable name of truth, but on the unconfined plan of 
nature, Providence, and grace, where God is all in all.” 


Ww. 





A Hiftory of the late Revolution in Sweden; containing an Ac- 
count of the Tranfaétions of the three laft Diets in that Coun- 
try; preceded by a fhort Abftra& of the Swedifh Hiftory, fa 
far as was neceffary to lay open the true Caufes of that ree 
markable Event. By Charles Francis Sheridan, Efq; of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, and Secretary to the Britifh Envoy in Sweden, at 
the Time of the late Revolution. 8vo. 53. Dilly. 


The very fenfible and judicious author of this hiftory, 
fets out with obferving, in his intronduétion, that 

‘“‘ The prefent almoft general fubverfion of public liberty 
throughaut Europe, furnifhes but too ftriking and melancholy a 
proof, of the numerous, and as it fhould feem irrefiftible caufes, 
which condué men into a {tate of political flavery. ‘ 

“ Hitherto however thefe caufes have been gradual in their ope- 
ration ; and the introduétion of defpotifm among a free people, 
has, till now, been a work of time, as well as the refult of an 
artful and infidious policy. — 

“ Influenced by this confideration, a free people may often have 
been lulled into a falfe fecurity, with refpect to their liberties, the 
lofs of which they may have conceived to be an event too remote 
to difturb their prefent quiet ; however the fate of other nations 
may have given them reafon, at fome period, to expect a 

‘‘ They may have flattered themfelves, they could be in no in- 
mediate danger, till occurrences fhould happen of a fimilar na- 
ture, and the fame fyftem of policy be purfued among them, 
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dom. Forgetful by what very different means the fame ends may 
be accomplifhed, they might have beheld with the indifference of 
unconcerned f{peftators, meafures in reality of the moft dangerous 
tendency, yet whofe objeé they either miftook. or would not 
be at the pains of difcovering ; and, deceived by an apparent res 
fpe& paid to the forms of their conftitution, they siz’ ‘ave re. 
mitted that jealous attention, with which fuch a peopl. fhould 
ever watch over their rights and privileges, till they had fuffered 
the fpirit of it to have been fo far loft, as to awaken from their 
lethargy, perhaps to lament their folly, but too late to correc 
their error. 

“© Nor is it furprifing, that the bulk of a people fhould not be 
much alarmed at minute invafions of their conftitution, made at 
feparate and probably diftant periods of time. Encroachments on 
their political, as long as their civil liberties remain untouched, 
do not come fufficiently hone to individuals, to awaken their re- 
fentment, and roufe:that {pirit of oppofition, fo neceflary to ftop 
the farther progrefs of the ufurpations of power; while a judi- 
cious prince will not attempt any frefh innovations, till the nation 
is become reconciled to thofe already introduced. Thus, together 
with the alterations in the government, change alfo the difpofi- 
tions of the people: the defigns of the governors, and ircli- 
nations of the governed, go hand in hand ; and tyranny may fteal 
as it were imperceptibly upon them, before they are aware of 
their danger. 

*« But the late reyolution in Sweden, which in one day pro- 
duced a change as total, as it was fudden and unexpeéted : which 
in one day converted a government, fuppofed to be the moft free 
of any in Europe, into an abfolute monarchy: which was at- 
tended with a degree of facility in the execution, to be equalled 
only by the expedition with which it was accomplifhed : yet ac- 
complifhed by means, in appearance fo inadequate to the impore 
tance of the undertaking —This is an event, which while it de- 
ftroys the grounds on which a free people may hitherto have refted 
their fecyrity with refpeét to their liberties, mo. at the fame 
time, prevent for the future their any longer confiie: oz the lof 
of them 7s an object fo remote as to’ admit of the {maileft relax- 
ation of that vigilance, with which they fhould ever attend to 
their prefervation. 

“If we look into the hiftory of Europe, many are the in 
ftances which occur of free {tates fubmitting, by degrees, to the 
yoke of defpotifm : but we feldom, if ever, meet with an inftance 
of a nafion once coinpletely enflaved, having recovered their li- 
_berties. So that the commonly-received axiom in politics, that 
all governments contain within themfelves the principle of their 
deftru@ion, feems unfortunately to hold good only with refpect to 
thofe ofa popular nature ; while fuch as eftablith arbitrary powe"s 
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. appear, in a manner, exempt from the fluctuation generally inci» en 

‘ dent to human inftitutions ; and to be no otherwife affected by 

’ time, than to aequire ftability in proportion to their duration.” 

z Mr. Sheridan proceeds to account for this, by giving 

mi reafons, which he fays, are very obvious. The fact itfelf, " 

e- however, is not quite fo clear to us, as it feems to our au- es * 

1d thor: unlefs he will fay that Sweden, Holland, Switzer- 4 

ed land, and many other countries, never were, what he calls, : 

cir compleatly enflaved. This writer maintains his argument very b} 

ect plaufibly on the ground of examples, drawn from moft na- »> 
tions in Europe: pointing out the fteps by which he thinks | 

be the regal power hath increafed in moft of the European wn 

at ftates. ve 

on “ From the view, he thus takes of them,” he fays, “ it is very ae a ; 

ed, obvious, that the ignorance of the true principles and nature of , 

res liberty, which prevailed among the inhabitants of Europe at the 

top time when their refpeétive fovereigns firft laid the. foundation of 

di that ablolute power, which their facceflors now enjoy ; did not 1s 

ion a little contribute to enable thofe princes to carry thoir defigns into 

her execution. And had the minds of men been equally enlightened at 

ofi- that period, as, from the {preading of literature, they are fince 

cli- become ; had they then turned their thoughts to the principles of ! i 

teal fuciety, and underftood the true nature of a free government ; it a 

e of is probable, that for the happinefs of mankind, the genial influ- i he B 
ence of liberty, would now have been felt over the whole face ifs 

pr0- of Europe, inftead of being confined to a few, a very few, and i f 

hich coinparatively fpeaking, inconfiderable parts of it: but unfortu- mt} 

free nately, this knowledge has come too late for the major part of Pee | 1 

~ its inhabitants to derive any advantage from it. Arbitrary power 

ille 


, 

{ 
was already eftablifhed among them on a foundation too firm to ee 
ace be ealily fhaken, and too well protected to be attacked with im- Pity 
pore punity. To them, therefore, it has, perhaps, anfwered no other t 

de- end, than to make them fee the defects of a government, to 
efted which they are, notwithftanding, compelled to fubmic. 


fame ** But the cafe is far otherwife with a people ftill poffefled of 
, lof freedom. To thefe a thorough knowledge of the true nature of a 
elax- free government, and of the principles of liberty, is not only 
d to 


ulcful, but neceffary, in order to enable them to forefee and 


guard againft the dangers to which a free conftitution muft be con- 
e in- tinually expofed, 


» the “ This knowledge is to be acquired only from a minute obfer- 
tance vation of the faés with which hiftory makes us acquainted ; anac- 
sir lie curate examination of the various forms of government, which 
_ that have flourifhed at different periods, in different parts of the globe, 
"their and of the various fate that has attended them. A multitude of 
ect to thefe facts is to ferve as the bafis an which to build a fyflem, that 
ower, 
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will reduce the fcience of laws and government fo fome fixed 
principles. Every political event, therefore which tends to throw 
a new light on that fcience ; which points out a new fource of 
dangers to a free government; and confequently, at the fame 
time, indicates the precautions neceflary to be taken, in order to 
guard againft them, certainly merits from a people poffeffed of 
fuch a conftitution, the utmoft degree of attention: and more 
teal inftruction is to be derived from an event of this nature, than 
from all the theories of their moft able politicians : for whatever 
thefe may apprehend to be the probable effects of particular caufes, 
or future confequences of particular meafures, their conjeétures muft 
ever be attended with uncertainty : on the contrary, when the 
event has taken place, it is eafy to trace effects buck to their caules, 
and their dependence upon each other becomes as obvious then, 
as it was before difficult to be difcerned. 

“¢ The late revolution in Sweden is undoubtedly to be confidered 
in this light. A change fo important in its object, produced by 
means {fo inconfiderable ; an attempt of fuch apparent difficulty 
in theory, yet attended with fuch facility in the execution ; pre- 
fenting us fo bold an ufurpation on the one hand, and a fubmif- 
fion fo tame upon the other, is not, perhaps, to be paralelled in 
any hiftory either antient or modern. ”’* 

We cannot help thinking thefe very examples in which 
the fame end was effcéted by fuch different means, and, to 
all appearance, fo contrary to the general cuftom and na- 
tural event of things, militate ftrongly againft the prefumed 
philofophy of hiftory, ‘Ihat there certainly are fixed prin- 
ciples in politics as well as in other fciences ; but they are 
fo very latent, while even the moft general rules, in the 
fcience of government, are fubjeét to fo many exceptions, 
that, after all, the moft fagacious fyftem of human policy is 
liable, as the hiftory before us exemplifies, to be fet afide 
at once, by a practical comment on a fingle verfe of the 


* Denmark, indeed, furnifhes an inftance of a revolution fomewhat 
fimilar to this, both with refpest to the object of the change, and to the 
eafe and expedition with which it was accomplithed ; but in other poiits 
it was widely differeot. There the meafure originating with the peop's 
was propofed and carried into execution by the majority of the nation. 
Here it originated with the prince, and his fubjeéts were compelled to ac- 
quiefce, whether it was agreeable to their inclinations or not.---In the 
frtt inftance, the only object of wonder is, that the greater part of whist 
was fuppoled to be a free people, could poffibly be induced to form fo ¢x- 
traordinary a refolution, as that of making a voluntary furrender of their 
liberties ; but this refolution once formed, the eafe and expedition wit 
which it was carried into execution, followed of courfe. In the fecond, 
it was as natural to have expected that fuch an attempt would have met 
with oppofition, as in the firft cafe, it was morally impoflible there could 
have been any. 
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chapters of accident. Even the Revolution here recorded, 
our author juftly admires as a kind of political impoflibility ; 
it yet happened, in direct contradiction to all probabilities, 

“ Tf,” fay Mr, Sheridan, ‘ the fadden change of any form of 
government to one of a contrary nature, is in it/elf an enterprize 
of fo diftcult a nature, that it might be expected it would meet 
with oppofition even from the fubjecéts of an arbitrary ftate, who 
could not but be benefited by fiach a change—How are the dif- 
ficulties multiplied, when the object of the revolution is to de- 
prive a people of what it is to be prefumed their interefts, their 
inclinations, their reafon, and their paffions, at once ftimulate 
them to defend? An enterprize, one would imagine, to be at- 
tenpted only by a force fuperior to. the united ftrength of the 
nation, whofe liberties were to be attacked, and ro be accome 
plified only by flaughter and devaftation. 

“In one day, therefore, to complete fuch a change; in one 
day to deftroy the eftablifhed conftitution of a country, and erect 
its oppofite in its room; a conftitution that appeared to be the 
moft guarded againft the poflibility of fuch an event; at a time 
that the popular branches of the legiflature were in the fulleft 
pol-iion of their powers ; at a time that the hand which ftruck 
the blow, was molt limited, deprived by the conftitution of riches 
to corrupt, of authority to awe, or of the difpofal of employ- 
ments to influence: this is an event, which, previous to its arrival, 
would fcarecly have been confidered as poflible. Yet we now 
behold a young prince of fix and twenty, at the head only of 
two companies of guards, undertake to overturn the conftitution 
and liberties of his country ; we behold him accompltifh this defign, 
and eftablifh in the room of the conftitution he hid deftroyed, 
that very government, againft the introduction of which, his 
fubjeéts had laid down every barrier that human wifdom couid 
devife, and had taken every precaution that human forefight could 
judge effetual. And this brought about by means, in appear- 
ance, fo inadequate to the magnitude of the objeét, by a force fo 
infignificant, compared to the oppolition, it might have been 
prelumed, the undertaking would have met with; that we fhould 
be loft in admiration at the boldnefs of the attempt, and the 
addrefg manitefted in the execution on the one five; did we not 
fiad much more ample fubje% for wonder in the tame fubmiffion 
exhibited on the other.” 

The fa& itfelf is, indeed, wonderful, and is worth the 
reader’s attention ; we fhall give the relation of it therefore, 
in our author’s own words. 

“ At the commencement of the revolution, the king fent to 
the foreign minifters to requeft their attendance at the palacee 
When they arrived there, he addrefled them in thefe words: 
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* It is for your own fafety, gentlemen, that I defived your at 
“« tendance here. I fhould have been highly concerned if any 
** thing difagreeable had happened to you, and the criticalnefs 
** of the prefent moment, did not allow me to anfwer for the 
** event. I fhall fay nothing to you concernizg what is going 
** forward; you muft have forefeen it long fince. I have been 
*¢ compelled to it. and fhall be juftified by the circumftances. 
“* But I would not have you remain in a moment’s ignorance of 
* one thing, which I defire you will immediately communicate 
** to your refpective courts, that what has happened does not in 
** any fhape change my pacific inclinations, and that I hhall 
** carefully cultivate friendfhip and harmony with my neighbours 
$ and allies.” 

‘« The remainder of the day his majely employed in vifiting 
diferent quarters of the town, to receive the oaths of the ma- 
giftrates, of the colleges, and of the city militia. 

“* His fuite increaled every moment, the officers of both parties 
uniting to follow him. They all tied round their left arm a 
white handkerchief, in imitation of his majefty, who at the com- 
mencement of his enterprize had done fo himfelf, and defired his 
friends to dittinguifh themfelves by that token, from thofe who 
might not be well wifhers to his caufe. 

** The king likewife paffed the whole nipht in going the 
rounds through the eity, during which time the troops alfo con- 
tinued under arms. 

€ His majeity, not content with receiving the oaths of all the 
civil and military officers, was refolved if poffible, to adminilter 
an oath of fidelity to the whole body of the people. A meafure, 
which, confidering the religious difpofition of the lower clafs of 
the Swedes, would by no means be without its utility. A re- 
port cf the king’s intention having been fpread over the town, 
feveral thoufinds of the populace affembled on the 2oth, in a 
large fquare. When the king arrived there, a dead filence pre- 
vailed. His majefty on horfeback, with his fword drawn, ad- 
vanced fome paces before his attendants. He then made to the 
people a long and pathetic difcourfe, in a voice fo clear and dif- 
tinct, that his auditory lof not a fyllable that fell from him. He 
concluded his harangue by declaring that his only intention was 
to reftore tranquillity to his native country, by fupprefling li- 
centioufiels, overturning the ariftocratic form of government, 
reviving the old Swecifh liberty, and reftoring the ancient laws 
of Sweden, fuch as they were before 1680 *s T renounce now 
«* (added he) as Ihave already done all idea of the abhorred 

‘ abfolute power, or what is called /ovcreignty, efteeming it 
«« now, as before, my greateft glory to be the firft citizen among 
# a truly free people.” 

The populace, who had not heard their fovereign od 
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Swedifh fince the reion of Charles the XiIth, liftened to the king 
with all that admiration which fo unufual an addrefs would na- 
turally excite in them. They frequently interrupted him with 
the Joudeft acclamations, and many of them even fhed tears of 
joy. The king then read the oath he took to the people, and 
hid that likewife read, which the people were to take to him. 

‘* In the mean time the heralds went through the different 
quarters of the town, to proclaim an aflembly of the ftates for 
the following day. This proclamation contained a threat, that if 
any member of the Diet fhould dare to abfent himfelf, he fhould 
be both confidered and punifhed as a traitor to his country. 

“ While his majefty was fo effectually accomplifhing his point 
at Stockholm, he neglected nothing that cou!d infure equal fuccefs 
to his enterprize in the provinces. The regiments which were in 
full march for the city, had, as was before mentioned, returned 
quietly into their quarters. The king’s brothers were each of 
them at the head of large bodies of troops; Hellichius bad fur- 
rendered Chriltianftadt into the hands of prince Charles; 
prince Frederick had feized upon general Pecklin, who was con- 
fined in the caftle of Gripfholm on account of a manifefto he had 
drawn up, of which his majefty had got a copy; and all the 
orders to the governors of the fortrefles and provinces, running 
exaftly in the form prefcribed by the conftitution, thofe orders 
met with an implicit obedience from every quarter ; fo that all 
things were conduéted in the country with as little tumult and 
oppofition, as had been met with at Stockholm. 

‘* It is true the foldiers and people in the provinces were in a 
great meafure ignorant of what had been tranfacted in the city ; 
and the king very prudently refolved that their firft authentic in- 
telligence relative to it, fhould not be till after the ftates, affem- 
bled in Diet, had ratified in the moft folemn manner, the change 
he had iatroduced. 

“ For this reafon, the king had by proclamation appointed an 
aflembly of the {tates on the twenty-firft, when the old form of 
government was to be abolifhed by the ftates themfelves, and a 
new one was to be produced by his majefty, to which care would 
be taken that they fhould fcarcely venture to refuie their affent. 

‘* A report was for this purpofe induftrionfly propagated, that 
a large body of troops, which the king had ordered from Fine 
land, were actually at the gates of the city, and quarters were 
marked out for them ia the town, as if this had been abfolutely 
the fa&. This could not fail to intimidate the ftates, and the 
more fo, as from the circumftance that no one could pafs through 
the barriers of the town, without a paffport from the king, it 
was impoflible for them to be fatisfied as to the truth or falfhood 
of this report. 

“¢ But his majefty did not ftop here. In the moraing of the 
twenty 
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twenty-firft, a large detachment of guards was ordered to take 
pofleflion of the fquare, where the houfe of nobles ftands. The 
palace was invefted on all fides with troops, and cannon were 
planted in the court facing the hall, where the flates were to be 
affembled. Thefe were not only charged, but foldiers ftood over 
them with matches ready lighted in their hands. 

‘© The feveral orders of the ftate were not on this occafion 
allowed to aflemble themfelves in their refpective halls, and march 
from thence in a body, preceded by their fpeakers, as was cul- 
tomary ; but every individual was to make the beft of his way to 
the palace, where they all entered without obferving any form or 
ceremony, ¢ach being follicitous only to avoid the punifhment 
held out to thofe who fhould abfent themfelves. It was remarked 
alfo, that the marfhal of the Diet entered the hall of the ftates 
without the flaff, which was the mark of his office. 

“* The king being feated on his throne, furrounded by his 
guards and a numerous band of officers, addrefled the ftates in an 
harangue, wherein he painted the excefles, the diforders and mif- 
fortunes into which party divifions had plunged the nation, in the 
moft glaring colours. He reminded them of all the pains he 
had taken to heal thofe divifions, and the ingratitude he had met 
with in return. He glanced at the infamy they had incurred 
from their avowed venality, and the bafenefs of their having been 
influenced by foreign gold, to betray the firft interefts of their 
country. Then {topping fhort in the middle of his difcourfe—he 
cried out, “ if there be any one among you who can deny what I 
** have advanced, let him rile and fpeak.” 

“* Circumftanced as the affembly then was, it cannot appear 
extraordinary that no member of it ventured to reply to the 
king. There was however fo much truth in what he faid, that 
perhaps fhame did not operate Icfs powerfully than fear, in pro- 
ducing the filence they obferved on the occafion. 

** When his maj.fty had concluded, he ordered a ferretary to 
read the new forin of government, which he propofed to the 
ftates for their acceptance. Though it confifted of fifty-feven arti- 
cles, it will te nccefary only to take notice of fom of them, to 
giveacompleat idea of the plenitude of his Swedifh majefty’s powers 
at this day. By one of thefe, his majefty was to aflemble and 
feparate the ftates whenever he pleafed. By another, he was 
to have the fale difpofal of the army, the navy, finances, and all 
employments civil and military. By a third, though his majelty 
did not openly claim a power of impefing taxes on all occafions, 
yet fuch as already fubfiited were to be perpetual, and in 
cafe of invafion or prefing necefity, the king might impole fome 
taxes ¢// the ftates could be aifembled. But his majefty was to 
be the judge of this necetlity, and we have feen that the meeting 
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fourth, when thele were affembled, they were to deliberate upon 
nothing but what the king thought proper to lay before them. 

*¢ Thefe articles require no comment. 

“ After the form of government had been read, the king de 
manded of the ftates whether they approved of it. They made 4 
virtue of neceffity, and anfwered him only by a loud acclamation. 
Jt was propofed indeed by one member of the order of nobles, to 
limit the contributions to a certain number of years: but the 
martha! of the Diet refufed to put the queftion without the con- 
fent of the king ; who expreffed his wifhes that the nobles might 
have the fame confidence in his paternal care, ‘as had been tefti- 
fied by the other orders, where no fuch limitation had been pro- 
pofed. 

“« After this had pafled, the marfhal of the Diet and the fpeakers 
of the other orders, figned the form of government ; and the 
ftates took the oath to the king, which his majefty diated to 
them himfelf. The whole.of this extraordinary feene was then 
concluded in an equally extraordinary marner. The king drew a 
book of pfalms from his pocket, and taking off his crown, began 
finging te deum, in which he was moft devoutly joined by the 
whole aflembly. This at firft fight may appear to border on the 
farcical; but his majefty certainly did not mean to impofe 
upon the ftates themfelves by an affetted devotion ; it was obvi- 
oufly upon the people, who are in Swedén of a very religious 
turn, that the king defigned by this ceremony to make an ime 
preffion. 

“ The revolution was now compleated. ” R, 
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Travels into Dalmatia, in a Series of Letters from Abbé Al- 
berto Fortis, to the Earl of Bute, the Bifbop of Londonderry, 
fobn Strange, Ejg. ce. Mlufirated with Twenty Copper- 
plates, gto. al. 1s. Robfon, . 


Abbé Fortis, who appears to be an accurate and judicious 
obferver, begins his correfpondence with a letter, addreifed 
to the Earl of Bute, containing remarks on the natural 
hiftory of Dalmatia and its neighbouring iflands.—In his 
Jecnd letter, addrefled to a Venetian noblemam, he gives 
an account of the religions cuftoms and manners of the 
Morlacchi, a people inhabiting the valleys of Kotar, and 
the inland hills of Dalmatia, 

** The Morlacks,” fays he, ‘* whether they hap- 
pen to be of the Roman, or of the Greek church, 
have very fingular ideas about religion, and the igno- 
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yance of their teachers daily augments this monftrous evil, 
They are as firmly perfuaded of the reality of witches, 
fairies, enchantments, noéturnal apparitions, and forti- 
Jages, as if they had feen athoufand exainples of them, 
Nor do they make the leaft doubt about the exificnce of 
vampires; and attribute to them, as in [ranitvania, the 
fucking the blood of infants. “Therefore, when a man dies 
fufpe&ted of becoming a vampire, or vykadlag, as they call 
it, they cut his hams, and prick his whole bocy with 
pins ; pretending, that after this operation he cannot walk 
about. There are even inftances of Morlacchi, wio ima- 
gining that they may poffibly thirft for children’s blood af- 
ter death, intreat their heirs, and fometimes obligs them to 
promife to treat them as vampires when they dic. 

6© The boldeft Haiduc would fiy trembling fro. the apparition 
of a fpeGre, ghoft, phantom, or fuch like goi'lius as the heaced 
imaginations of credulous and prepoffed people never fail to fee, 
Nor are they afhimed, when ridiculed for this terror, but an- 
fwer, much in the words of Pindar: §* fear that proceeds from 
‘© fpirits, caufes even the fons of the gods to fly.” The won, 
as may be naturally fuppofed, are a hundred times more timovous 
and vifionary than the men; and fome of them, by frequently 
hearing themfelves called witches, actually believe they are fo,” 

‘* When a Morlack hufband mentions his wife, he always 
premifes, by your leave, or begging your pardon. And whea 
the hufband has a bedftead, the wite muft fleep on the floor near 
it. Ihave often lodged in Morlack houfes, and obferved, that 
the female fex is univerfally treated with contempt ; it is true, 
that the women are by no means amiable in that country; they 
even deform, and fpoil the gifts of nature. 

“« The pregnancy and births of thofe women would be thought 
very extraordinary among us, where the ladies fuffer fo much, 
notwithftanding all the care, and circumfpection ufed before and 
after labour. On the contrary, a Morlack woman neither chan- 
ges her food, nor interrupts her daily fatigue, on account of her 
pregnancy ; and is frequently delivered in the fields, or on the 
road, by herfelf; and takes the infant, wahes it in the firft water 
the finds, carries it home, and returns the day after, to ler 
ufual labour, or to feed her flock. The cuftom of the nation is 
invariable in wafhing the new-born infants in cold water. 

“* The little creatures, thus carelefsly treated in their ten- 
dereft moments, are afterwards wrapt in miferable rags, where 
they remain three or four months, under the fame ungentle mae 
nagement ; and when that term is clapfed, they are fet at liberty, 
and left to craw] about the cottage, and before the door, till 
they learn to walk upright by themfelves; and at the fame time 
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acquire that fingular degree of ftrength, and health, with which 
the Morlacchi are endowed, and are able, without the lcaft in- 
convenience, to expofe their naked breafts to the fevereft froft and 
faow. The infants are allowed to fuck their mother’s milk, 
while fhe has any, or till the is with child again, and if that 
fhould not happen for three, four, or fix years, they continue all 
that time to receive nourifhment from the breaft. The prodi- 
gious length of the breafts of the Morlacchian women is fomewhat 
extraordinary ; for it is very certain, that they can give the teat 
to their children over their fhoulders, or under their arms.” 

The third Letter, is written to Antonio Vellifneri,y pro- 
feflor of natural hiftory in the Univerfity of Padua; and 
contains among other particulars, a defcription of the 
courfe of the river Kerka, the Titius of the ancients;~—— 
The fourth, is addrefled to Abbé Branelli, of Bologna, 
and contains an account of the diftri& of Sibenico—The 
fifth, is written to Mr. Ferber, and relates to the diftri& 
of Trau, in which there is a rock, whence conftantly 
drops the piffafphaltum, a kind of pitch. In the next let- 
ter, addreffed to Mr. Strange, the Britifh Minifter at Ve. 
Nice, is given a defcription of Spalatro. The next written 
to Sionor Marfili of Padua, in which an account is given 
of the river Cettina, the Tilurus of the ancients, The 
Cettina, we are told, precipitates itfelf near Duare, from 
rock to rock, in a moft romantic and extraordinary man- 
ner: forming at a {mall diftance from that place, a mag~ 
nificent cafcade ; which Abbé Fortis defcribes, as follows : 

‘* Let them tell you what they will of the precipices of mount 
Pilate in Switzerland, they cannot poffibly be more impraética- 
ble. Notwithftanding this, the fhepherds, with their leather 
flakks full of water, climb, with furprifiag dexterity, from the 
bottom of thefe abyffes, to the plain tops of the hills where 
their thirfty flocks feed. If any of them mifs a ftep, they muft 
inevitably be precipitated, and become food for the vultures ; 
but fach accidents rarely happen. Tlie vultures of thofe parts, 
near the mouth of the Cettina, are dreadful animals, meafuring 
above twelve fect from the tip of one wing to the other, and 
are able to lift up in their claws, and carry away to their netts, 
lambs, nay, fometimes fheep, and even the children of the fhep- 
herds, fiw one of them, and meafured it mytelf. 

“ The right hand bank of the river, which rofe perpendicu- 
latly to the clouds above my head, when I was within reach 
of having a full view of che fall, is about five hundred feet high ; 
and the left fide, on which I ftood, is fo fteep, that without the 
inequalities of prominent rocks to lay hold on, it wou'd be abfo- 
lately impoffible to defcend. 
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“ In that place, the bed of the river is {carcely eight feet 
broad; this profound narrownefs, added to the horror of the 
many hanging rocks, is fufficient to deprefs the higheft Spirits, 
The water of the river does not, however, precipitate from fo 
enormous a height. Its fall may be compared to that of Velino 
near Terni in Umbria. But the wild craggy precipice below 
Duare has no kind of refemblance to the valley of Pepigne, which, 
amidft its horror, is rather pleafant. There a man habitually 
melancholly, and who chofe to indulge his gloomy ftate of mind, 
might fet up his habitation; but, in the noify horror of the Cet- 
tina, buried between immenfe rocks, no man could live, but one 
abandoned to defpair, an enemy to light, to fociety, and to 
himfelf; The waters that precipitate from a height of above a 
hundred and fifty feet; form a deep majeftic found, which is 
heightened by the echo refounding between the fteep and naked 
marble banks. Many rocks tumbled down, which impede the 
courfe of the river after its fall, break the waves, and render 
them ftill more lofty and founding. Their froth, by the violence 
of the repercuffion, flies off in finall white particles, and is raifed 
in fucceffive clouds, which by the agitated air, are fcattered over 
the moift valleys where the rays of the fun feldom penetrate to 
rarify them. When thefe clouds afcend directly upwards, the in- 
habitants expect the Scircuo, ot fouth-eaft wind, and their obler- 
vation never fails. Two huge pilafters ftand, as if for a guard, 
where the river takes its fall ; one of them is joined to the craggy 
brink, and its tops covered with earth, where trees and grals 
grow ; the other is of marble, bare and infalated.” 

The fubfequent letters relate to the Primorie, or the 
Paratalaffia of the ancients, and to the iflands of Liffa, Pe- 
Jagofa, Lefina, Brazza and Arbe, in the Dalmatic fea and 
the Quarnaro. To thefe letters are added obfervations on 
the ifland of Cherfo and Ofero, with fome account of the 
littoral Croatia, the iflands of Pago, Veglia, &c. the whole 
affording the claffical and curious reader a fund of informa- 
tion and entertainment, which is much encreafed by the 
elegant plates, which decorate the volume, **® 


Objfervations on Mrs. Macaulay’s Hiftory of England, (lately 
publifhed) from the Revolution to the Refignation of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Ina Letter addreffed to that Lady. By 
Capel Lofft, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Efy. 2s. 64. Dilly. 


As this Writer feems to think he ftands in need of fome 


excufe for addreffing the public, as well as Mrs. Macaulay, 
on 
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on the prefent occafion, we fhall fubmit his juftification, 




















~ in both cafes, to our Readers, 

“ « Madam——-As the Letter which now appears in print has 

fo the honour of being addreffed to you, it- would be in vain to 

e difflemble the ambition of its author: but the public will pro- 

os bably think it reafonable to be informed on what motive the 

h writer of this can have affumed thofe pretenfisns to notice which 
ly your name prefixed will imply ; and for which the moit candid i 
d, reader, after perufing even the beft parts of a performance fo in- 4 
ote adequate to the ‘ubject and defign as that which is here fubmitted rs 
na to the general view, may be at a lofs to find a fufficient juftifi- at 
to cation. ane 
va * [T muft reft my caufe however upon a fimple ftate of the 4 
ts fags. A worthy patriotic gentleman, with whom I had very peel h 
ed lately the happinefs of becoming acquainted, having afked my : ; 
the fentinents on your late Hiftory, in a feries of Letters to the Rev. a8 
dee Dr. Wiilon, then jut publithed, I thought my/lelf under obliga~ i 

ae tions to give thofe fentiments in a manner the leaft injurious of rie ie 
fed which I was capable: it obviouly occurred that verbal obe ae 
wa fervations upon fuch a work would be the eafieft and moft prnu- Fait 
to dent in regird of myfelf, but at the fame time they appeared to ae 
.. me not fufficiently refpeétful with relation to the much etleemed wae 
w propofer of the queftion, and to the extent and importance of a 
rd, the queition itfelf: in propofing which, though it was very appa- fj y 
ey rent that an honour was intended ine, yet as it came from a per- h bse By 
a fon whom [ believed with reafon not to defign an honour to any if d 
' one without thinking they did, or meaning they fhould deferve it, fi! & 
the my defire was rather to appear weak or indifcreet, than negligent is h , 
Pe. or ungrateful in the difcharge of fo high a truft.” | : 
nie Now, whether the letter before us will have the greater 


’ 
honour, in being addrefled to Mrs. M. or the writer be en- ¢ 
ies titled to a greater fhare of honour, in deferving the honour ti a" 
sole intended him by the perfon whom he believed with reafon ) 
nS defigned him fuch honour, is really too nice a point of bonsur 
the for us to determine.—We fhould be glad, however to know 
who this fame refpzctible perfon is; as the deference we 


, might poflibly pay tohis judgment might determine us : 
Mr. Lofft affuring us that, ** on reading of this letter he 
“* was pleafed to exprefs an opinion, which it would be im- 
ately “* proper for him [Mr. L.] to fuppofe ill-founded, fince it 
Sir “was bis opinion: and upon the deference due to that, 
By “he has been induced to publifh thofe remarks, which 
“had his private approbation.” The good opinion of 
this anonymous critic is thus thought fufficient to infure 
fome that of the publick.—At the fhrine of Mrs, Macaulay, i 
Jays Mr. Lofft burns more odoriferous incenfe. } 
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«© Still i¢ remains to be accounted on what reafons, after hav« 
ing refolved on publication, | could afpire to the diftin@tion of 
addrefling thefe lines to the Author herfzlf of the hiitory on which 
they remark. To this permit me to anfwer, that having the 
fatisfaétion not only to refpeét with the public, qualities, to which 
I muft not in this letter, nor can perhaps in any, give a proper 
and adequate title, but to admire the elegant, the amiable, the 
benevolent, in converfing, efteem was added to veneration; and 
under the joint influence of thele impreffions, the ambition con- 
feffed already prompted me to take this method, which the pare 
tility of the fame friend encouraged me to purfue, of endeavouring 
to tranfmit myfelf to pofterity as one who had attempted to ex- 
prefs his ideas of Mrs. Macaulay’s hiltorical charaéer ; one who 
had the honour and happivels of fome fhare in her acquaintance, 
and who is not without pride enough to hope that he may die 
poffefled of her friendfhip: the protetfien of which hope he con- 
fiders equivalent to a voluntary obligation of himfeif, to endea- 
vour a conftant perfeverance in the paths of fincerity and virtue ; 
and as one of the beft methods of entitling himfelf to a double 
portion of contempt, if ever he fhalt become a flatterer or a 
flave.”” 

As we did not decide, in regard to this letter-writer’s 
pretenfions to the honour to be reaped from this addrefs; 
we fhall avoid faying any thing about the portion, double 
or fingle, which he mav be entitled to, of contempt; but 
really if he be not Mrs, M’s fraiterer and flave, he isa very 
fine {nwoth {peaking gentleman, and very much her hum- 
ble fervant. {na word, the manner, of this egregious ad- 
drefs, is fo very ftriking as quite to eclipfe the matter of 
it; for which we, therefore, refer the reader to the per- 
formance iticif, R. 





Digefts of the General Highway and Turnpike Laws; with the 
Schedute of Forms, as direéted by AB of Parliament ; and 
Remarks. Alfa an Appendix, on the Conftrudtion and Prefer- 
vation of Roads. By john Scott, Efg; 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 


We cannot give a better account of this ufeful publicati- 
on than is done in the fenfivte and public-fpirited author’s 
prefixed advertifement. 

‘* The author of the following work havirg fraquent occafion 
to confult the General Highway Aé&t, he fourd te matter cov 
tained therein diltributed in fuch a manner, as caved him no fimall 
degree of perplexity. Ju onz place he met wih general politive 

directions, 
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direions, which he depended on as authentic rales of conduct * 
till he perceived, that in another, they were counteratted by 


particular exceptions; and, not unfrequently, he faw ‘Subjects, , 
clofely allied in their nature, removed almoft as far fromseach other-, 


as the utmolt limits of the A@ would permit. Regard to his con~ 
venience prompted him to arrange thefe disjointed claufes in regu- 
lar order ; and a with to contribute to the eafe of others, by 
rendering the intention cf the Legiflature more intelligible, de- 
termined him to communicate what he had done to the public. 
The fivourable reception his effay obtained, he thinks a fufficient 


apology for reprinting it, with fuch imprevements as have been , 


pointed gut to h’s notice. He has now added to it a Digeft of 
all the General Aéts now in force, refpecting Turnpikes; with 
Remarks ; and an Appendix on the Conftruétion and Prefervae 
tion of Roads: and hehopes the whole will prove an ufeful manual 
to magiltrates, truftees, furveyors, and all other perfons concerned 
the matters whereon it treats.” 

To this we fhall only add, that the compiler hath found 
means to render his digeft, more amufing than books of this 
kind ufually are. The work alfo promifes to be the more 
ufeful, as the remarks, contained in it, appear to be really 
what they are profeffed, ‘* not the fruit of ftudy from 
§* books, but the refult of a@tual obfervation.” * * * 





Sele Letters between the late Duchefs of Somerfet, Lady Lux- 
borough, Mifs Dolman, Mr. Whifter, Mr. R. Dodfley, 
William Shenftone, Efg; and others; including a Sketch of 
the Manners, Laws, ce. of the Republic of Venice, and 
fome poetical pieces ; the whele now firft publifbed from origi- 
nai Copies, by Mr. Hull, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. Boards. - 
Dodfley. 


The eagernefs of the public to perufe the private letters 
of perfons of any note, might be deemed, in thefe venal 
times, a fufficient apology for printing them, had even the 
editors no better to offer. Mr. Hull, however, makes a 
very decent excufe, in his preface, for this kind of poft- 
humous publications. 

“ It is a common objection,” fays he, * that private letters 
fhould not be made public, without the confent of the writers: 
but this general rule, like many others, may admit of an excep- 
tion, in particular inftances; and thefe inftances are, where a 
proper mode of introducing them to the world is inviolably at- 
tended to. It is a well known, and equally uncontrovertible, 
maxim, 
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maxim, that perfons of the higheft excellence (efpecially in the 
literary walk) are poffeffed of the greateft referve and diffidence, 
Were the private fentiments of fuch to be with-held from the 
public, tilt their individual confent were obtained, what a lof 
would it. be to the republic of letters, and what an injury to 
moral improvement! Any perfon’s general principles and ideas 
may be feen, perhaps, in the refpective public profeffion and fitu- 
ation of life, and their general intercourfe with mankind ;. but 
the innate fenfation:, the more refined emanations of the mind, 
are alone dilcoverable in the private communications of friendhhip, 
There can therefore be no unpardonable liberty in decoying, or 
even gentls-compelling fach delervers into public notice; nor is 
it, by any means, uncharitable to fuppofe, there may be many, 
who would not be violently difpleafed to fee their fentiments in 
print, however reluctant they might, and, perhaps, ought to 
appear, if their particular permiffion were applied for. 

‘¢ To illuftrate and enforce this pofition, let me be permitted 
to afk, if the Duchefs of Somerfet had been requefted to have 
juffered her letters to be made public, whether fhe would have 
confented? Probably not—Yet what an advocate would moral 
virtue, pious refignation, and genuine piety have been deprived 
of, if thofe exquilite tranfcripts of her mind had been concealed 
from public view!—It is, moreover, matter of great doubt, 
whether we fhould have been fo well acquainted with the talents 
of a Shenftone, had Providence indulged the wifhes of his moft 
intimate friends and acquaintances, in prolonging fo valuable a 
life. Sih 

“« Thus it has been, is, and will be, with moft people of 
diftinguifhed abilities; their excellencies muft, in a manner, be 
forced into day- light, or we fhould lofe the benefit of their pre- 
cepts; they might otherwife be faid, like mifers, to have a 
valuable treaftre buried with them, which ought, in common 
juftice, to be left behind for the advantage of furvivors.” 

Admitting this plea, in behalf of the Editor, and that 
it is lawful plunder to rob deceafed mifers ; we fhal! pro- 
ceed accordingly to diftribute the fpoil toour readers, And 
firft, we fhall make free with my lady Duchefs, as the 
moft eminent figure in the groupe. The following extracts 
from her grace’s letters to lady Luxborough, will not only 
give the reader a moft amiable idea of the duchefs herfelf, 
but a moft refpectable one of another Jady of her acquain- 
tance, 

Duchefs of Somerfet to Lady Luxborough. 
Piercy-Lodge, Nov. 23. 1753+ 

*“ I did, indeed, dear Madam, begin to defpair of having the 
honour, and (wha 1 flt more fenfibly) the pleafure of hearing 
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som you again. I am fo fubje& to fall into errors, that } was 
fraid fome unguarded expreffion in my laft letter might have 
‘yen you offence, and yet my heart bore witnefs, how far | had 
peen from intending it. 

« | have been extremely ill the whole fummer, and for fome 
wecks believed in great danger; but, by the bleffing of God 
upon Dr. Shaw’s prefcriptions, I am at prefent, though lean and 
ili-favoured, much better; yet fill obliged to be carried up and 
down ftairs, for want of ftrength and breath to carry myfelf: 
but 1 have great reafon to blefs God for the eafe I now enjoy. 
When one comes to the laft broken arches of Mirza’s bridge, reft 
from pain muft bound our ambitition, for pleafure is not to be 
expected in this world; where I have no more a notion of leying 
fchemes to be executed fix months, than I have fix ye:rs hence; 
which, I believe, helps to keep my fpirits in an even {tite of 
chearfulnefs to enjoy the fati:factions which prefent themielves, 
without anxious follicitude about their duration. We have lived 
to an age that neceffirily fhews us the earth crumbling uoder our 
feet, and as our journey feems approaching towards the verge of 
life, is it not more natural to caft our eyes to the profpe& beyond 
it, than by a retrofpeétive view, to recall the troublefome trifles 
that ever made our road difficult or dang rous? Methinks it 
would be imitatingLot’s wife, (whofe hiftory is not recorded as an 
example for us to follow) to want to look back to the miferable 
fcene we are fo near efeaping from. 

‘« T have fpent the laft three weeks moft agreeably. The firft 
of them, the bifhop of Oxtord and Mr. Talbot, paffed with us, 
and had the goodnefs to leave Mifs Talbot (whofe character I 
think you muft have heard) when they went away. She is all 
the world has faid of her, as to an uncommon fhare of under- 
ftancing : but fhe has other charms,: which I imagine you will 
join with me in giving the preference even to that; a mild and 
equal temper, an unaffeét-d pious heart, and the moft univerfal 
good-will to her fellow-creatures, that I ever knew. She cenfures 
nobody, the defpifes nobody, and whilft her own life is a pattern 
of goodnels, the does not exclaim with bitternefs againft vice.” 

Her grace’s defcription of the manner, in which ber time 
was {pent agreeably, would be thought fo extremely obfo- 
lete and tramontane by our modern fine jadics, that we 
omit it, to give another fhort fpecimen of that truly philo- 
fophical and pious turn of mind ; for which the was fo 
eminently diftinguifhed. 

“ °Tis true, my dear lady Luxborough, times are changed 
with us, fince no walk was long enough, or exercife painful 
enough to hurt us, as we childifhly imagined ; yet after a ball or 
mafyuerade, have we not come home very well contented to pull 
ef our ornaments and five cloaths, in order to go reft? Such 
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methinks is the reception we naturally give to the warnings of 
our bodily decays ; they feem to undrefs us by degrees, to pre- 
pare us fora re& that will refrefh us far move powerfully than 
any night’s fleep could do. We fhall then find vo wearinets from 
the fatigues which either our bodies or our miads have undergone ; 
but a)! tears thal! be wiped from our eyes, and forrow, and crying, 
and pains, fhall be no more; we fhall then without wearine 
move in our new vebicles, tran{port ourfelves from one part of 
the fkies to another, with much more eafe and velocity, than we, 
could have done in the prime of our ftrength, upon the flecteft 
horfes, the diftance of a mile. This chearful profpeé enables us to 
fee our ftrength fail, and await the tokens of our approaching diffoe 
lution with a kind of awful pleafure. I will ingenuoufly own to 
you, dear madam, that I experience more true happinefs in the 
retired manner of life that I have embraced, than I ever knew 
from all the fplendour or flatteries of the world. There was al- 
ways a void: they could not fatisty a rational mind : and at the 
moft heedlefs time of my youth, I well remember, that I always 
looked forward, with a kind of joy, to a decent retreat, wliey 
the evening of life thould make it praéticable. 

(To be conchided in our next.) 





Reply to Mr. Wales’s Remarks. By George Forfter, F. R.S. 
Naturalifi on the late Voyage round the World, by the King's 
Appointment.* 4to, 1s. 6d. White. 


* Having given a pretty copious account of Mr. Wales’s 
remarks in our Review for January laft, impartiality may 
feem to require chat we fhould take equal notice of this re- 
ply. To confefs the truth, however, we think that neither 
the fubje& nor the manner of the difpute deferving fo much 
notice. Mr. Wales may poffibly have exprefled himflf 
with rather too much warmth of refentment; but fuch 
warmth of refentment was ingenuous and natural enough in 
aman, who felt himfelf injured, and the redrefs he reafon- 
ably required refufed him.” On the other hand the affected 
moderation and difpaffionate phlezm of Mr, Forfter, the na- 
turalift, appears to be altogether difingenuous and unnatue 


* So Mr. George Forfter ttiles himflf. And it is certain that the 
King can do great things, in the way of beftowing titular honours. 
But we do not regard the appellation of waturalift as mevely titular. A 
royal mandamus, we know, may make a man a matter of arts or 4 
dogtor, but it will not therefore make him a /cholar or a man of feienity 
---Men of letters ftand in this refpe&, in the fame predicament as men 
of quality. Thus that merry monarch Charles I]. being folicite? to 
make a man a gentlemen, replied, it was out of his power: he would 
make him a nobleman, indeed, if that would do. 
rales" 














Forfter’s Reply to Mr. Wales's Remarks. git 


ral—--If he did not intend to injure Mr. Wales, in drop- 
ping that very palpable infinuation, that he [Mr. W.] ci- 
























a3 of ther wilfully or negleétfully ftopped Mr. Arnold’s watch, 
pre- how eafily might not he have given Mr. W. the fatisfaction ; ‘4 
than required, by correting an incorreé& mode of expreffion, in- 4 
oan to which, as a foreigner, he mizht very eafily and uninten- * 
Ph tionally have fallen. If, as Mr. Forfter himfelf confeffes, ay 
bei the little word was was the only caufe of offence, had he aot Ls E 
t of been difpofed to quarrel, he wou!d have obliterated it ; as, 
tye if he did not mean to throw a reflection on Mr. W. on ac- : aa 
etel?. count of the ftopping of the watch, the expreflion was falfe - 
us to Eng'ifh. Thofe excellent Engli/h writers, the Scotch criti- Me) 
lifffoe cal Reviewers, indeed, atiémpt to juftify Mr. Forfter’s mode in 
1 to of expreffion, as follows: - $ 
the ** We will venture to affert, that from an impartial and at- 6 i ' 
(mew tentive perufal of the remarks tliey appear to have originated from ED 
s al- that innocent pflage. The watch, which “ was azfortunately ee tite 
t the ftopped” (not by Mr, Wales, but by—accident), was in the care Ay oy 
ways of the aftroaomer of the voyage, and the delicacy of that gen- i ie 
whey tleman imagined that the paragraph before cited, as completely i: 
accufed him of flopping the watch, as if it had proceeded to fay re 
by what, or by whom, it was ftopped—viz. by Mr. Wales, who hi 4 
had charge of it. As well might the keeper of the city mace it OWE 
profecute for a libel and an accufation of theft the newfpaper a 
+ which fhould tell the world that yelterday the city mace was un- 
ing’ s fortunately ftolen,”” 
— Were thefe egregious critics as knowing, as they af= 
Kis fect to be witty, they would have feen that the ridicule of 


' this paflage reverts on themfelves, and ferves only to expofe 
may their ignorance. The verb fp is frequently ufed neutrally 
§ fe~ as well as aéfively ; which is not the cafe with the verb frea/. 


st A watch, or St. Paul’s clock, may with propriety be 

aren faid to flop, as it were of itfelf, without being ftopped by 

_ any external accident or agent: The city mace, however, 

fuc could hardly be faid to fal itfelf, however loofely guarded 

gn is by the bearer,----- As for the reft of this reply, we are filent 

co avout it for two reafons ; the firft is that Mr. Forfter ac- 

edte knowledges that the cenfure we paft on him was jutt, re- 

e nae fpecting his infinuation againft Capt. Cook’s narrative ; 

yaar which he acknowledges had better been fupprefled. The 

otis other is, that he informs us, a ftate of the cafe between his 

‘suis. father and the firft lord of the admiralty, is now preparing 

ar. A for publication ; which will of courfe come under our Re- isis 
Pui view, and may enable us to {peak more pertinently on the ayes 
$ x fu bj ect 6 ° 

ted to A View 

would : 
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A View of the Hard-Labour Bill; being an Abflraft of a 
Phamphlet, intituled, ‘* Draught of a Bill, to punifh by 
66 Imprifonment and Hard-Labenr, certain Offenders; and 
“© to eftablifh proper Places for their Reception.” Inter- 
Sperfed with Obfervations relative to the Subje of the above 
Draught in particular, and to Penal Furi /prudence in general. 
By Feremy Bentham, of Lincoln's Inn, Efq. 8vo. 35. 
Payne, 


Of the bill in queftion, Mr. Bentham, in his preface, 

ives the following account. 

«¢ This bill (or draught of a Bill, as it is called in the title, 
not having been as yet brought ifito parliament) is accompanied 
with a preface, fhort, indeed, but ample, mafterly, and inftruc- 
tive. In this preface an inftrudtive but general idea is given of the 
theoretic principles upon which the plan of the bill is grouaded ; 
and a more ample and detailed account of the documents which 
furnifhed materials and reafons for the feveral provifions of detail. 
A hift ory of the fteps that have been taken in the formation and 
profecution of the plan is alfo interwoven. 

« Amongit other things we learn by it, is, that ¢ the difficul- 
® ties which towards the end of the year 1775 attended the tranf- 
* portation of convicts,’ gave great weight to the inducements, if 
they were not themfelves the fole inducement that led to the in- 
ftitution of this plan. It may be fome corfolation to us, under 
the misfortunes from which thole difficulties took their rife, if they 
fhould have forced us into the adoption of a plan that promiles 
to operate one of the moft fignal improvements that have ever yet 
been made in our criminal legiflation. 

* T underftand that the plan is not yet looked upon as abfolute- 
ly compleated, which may be one reafon why the circulation of it 
has been hitherto confined to a few hands. The ample ufe, how- 
ever, and liberal acknowledgment that has been made of the helps 
afforded by former volunteers, induced me to hope, that any 
lights that could be thrown upon the fubjeét, from any quarter, 
would not be ill received. 

** Whatever farther additions or alterations the propofed bill 
may come to receive before it has been carried through the Houle, 
there feems to be no great likelihood of their bearing any very 
great proportion, in point of bulk, to the main body of the bill 
as it ftands at prefent. And as it is not yet clear but that it may 
be carried through in the courfe of this feflions in its prefent ftate, 
it feemed hardly worth while to delay this publication in expedta- 
tion of further materials that may either never come, or pot in 
fuch quantity as to make amends for the delay. It will be an ea- 


fy matter, if there fhould be occafion, to give a fupplemental ac- 
count 
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eount of fuch new matter as may arife. The attention of the 
country gentlemen has already been drawn to the fubject by the 
general accounts given of the plan by feveral of the judges on their 
circuits: and it fhould feem that no farther apology need be made 
for giving as much fatisfa¢tion as can be given in the prefent flage 
of the bufinelz, to the curiofity which a meafure, fo generally inte- 
reting, can fcarce fail to have excited. That curiofity is likely 
to be further raifed by fome frefh enquiries, which I underftand it 
is propofed to inftitute in the Houfe of Commons: and as the re- 
fult of thefe enquiries comes to tranfpire, the ufe and application 
of it will be the better feen, by having fo much of the plan, as is 
tketched out already, to refer to.” 

As a {pecimen cf our judicious barrifter’s mode of com- 
menting on the feveral claufes of this bill, we fhall quote 
his obfervations on the 6oth and 61ft claufes.———The for- 
mer relates to the returns to be made of the flate of the 
eftablifhment. On this head he remarks, 

“ The ordering thefe returns, is a meafure of excellent ufe in 
furnifhing data for the legiflator to goto work upon. ‘They will 
form all together a kind of political barometer, by which the 
effet of every legiflative operation relative to this fubjeét, may be 
indicated and made palpable. It is not till lately that legiflators 
have thought of providing themfelves with thefe receflary docu- 
ments. They may be compared to the bills of mortality publi. 
fed annually in London; indicating the moral health of the 
community, (but a little more accurately, it is to be hoped) as 
thele latter do the phyfical. 

“ Tt would tend {till farther to forward the good purpofes of 
this meafure, if the returns, as foon as filed, were to be made 
public by being printed in the Gazette, and in the local news- 
papers. They might alfo be coileéted once a year, and publifhcd 
ali together in a book.””* 

On the 61ft ciaufe, relative to the penalties for efcapes, 
on the party efcaping, he makes the following humane and 
fenfible obfervations 

“ T cannot help entertaining fome doubts of the expediency of 
capital punifhment in cafe of efcapes. Punifhments that aman 
bas occaficn to choofe out of, fhould be commenfurable. That 


" A few years ago, I began fketching out a plan for a colleétion 
of documents of this kind, to be publithed by authority under the name 
of bills of del:nquency, with analogy to the dills of mortality above 
fpoken ot: but the defpair of feeing any thing of that fort carnied into 
txecution foon occaficned me to abandon it. My idea was to extend it 
toall perfons conviéted on criminal profecutions Indeed, if the ‘refult 
t all law proceedings in general were digelted into tables, it might 


furnifh ufeful matter for a variety of political {pcculations. 
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which is meant to appear the greater, fhould cither be altogether 
of the fame kind, or include one that is of the fame kind with 
the leffer ; otherwife, the danger always is, confidering the vari- 
ety of men’s circumftances and tempers, left the punifhment which 
appears the greater to the tegiflator and the judge, as being in 
general the greater, fhould appear the leffer to the delinquent. 
On the other hand, you may be fure of making your punifhment 
appear the greater to the delinquent, when keeping to the fame 
fpecies, you can either encreafe it in degree, or add a _purithment 
of another fpecies. A fine may to one man be worfle than im- 
prifonment ; imprifonment may to another man be worfe than a | 
fine: but a fine of twenty pounds muft to every man be worf: 
than a fine of ten pounds; imprifenment for fix months, than 
imprifonment for three: fo alfo muft imprifonment, though it 
were but for a day, added to 2 fine of ten pounds, than a fine of 
ten pounds by itiif. 

“ In the prefent inftance, it may very well happen, that a 
eonvit may even prefer certain death to his fituation in a labour. 
houvfe or on board a lighter: in fuch cafe, the punifhment of 
death, it is plain, can have no hold on him. What is ftill more 
likely to happen is, that although he would not prefer certain 
death to fuch a fituation, he would yet prefer fach a chance of © 
death as he appears likely to be liable to, after having effected his ~ 
efcape. I fay, after having effected it: for the attempt, I ob- 
ferve, is nct made punifhable in this manner. 

*¢ [t may be objected im the firft cafe, that if death were pre» | 
ferable in his eyes to fervitude, he would infli& it on himfelf. Bat” 

the inference is not juft. He may be reftrained by the dread of 7 
: future puniihment ; or by that timidity which, though it might | 
fuffer him to put himfelf in the way of dying at a fomewhat dif) 


















futfer him, when the time came, to employ his own. In either? 


tative, may operate as an- inducement. & 
“¢ In cafes of efcape, little, it fhould fcem, is to be done in the’ 
way of reltraint, by means that apply only to the mind ; phyfi-/ 
cal obftacles are the only ones to be depended on. To the cata-” 
logue of thefe, large additions and improvements have been made, 
and {till more, as I have ventured to fuggeft, might be made, 
if neceffary, by the prefent bill. The degree of fecurity which! 
thefe promife to afford, feems to be quite fufficient without having 
recourfe to capital puxifhment. This will fave the unpopulat 
rity of infliting a punifiment fo harfh, for an offence {fo natu 
ral.” ¥ 
We fhall take our leave of this interefting pamphlet with, 
one fhort quotation more; im which the Author, — 
honeft! 
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tant and uncertain period by the hand of another, would not 


of thefe cafes, capital punifliment, fo far from acting as a preveus | 
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honcftly than profeffionally, throws a flur on his brethren 
ot the long robe ; which he obferves, however, they have 
fuficient fortitude to bear. In the 65th Se&tion, empower- 
ing the judges to do bufinefs out of their jurifdiction ; it is 
ipecified, that in cafes where *¢ the court houfe for a town, 
“ that is acounty of itlelf, is the court-houfe for the county 
“ at large, but the judge’s lodgings are not fituate in both : 
‘ the bill therefore declares that, for the above purpofes, 
* they fhall be conitrued and taken to be firuate in both,’— 
On this curious conftruction, M. B. obferves, 

“ Here the hand of the lawyer is vifible; a plain man would 
have contented himfelf with faying, that a judge of the defcrip- 
tion in queflion might do fuch bufinefs as might be done at his 
lodgings, for any county, although he were in an adjacent one, 
But there never was yet a lawyer, who, when either would equally 
well forve the turn, did not prefer a falfe account to the true one. 
The old maxim which, to another man would feem inflexible, 
‘gothing can be in two places at once,” bows down before 
him. Thefe paradoxes are a kind of profeffional wit ; which is 
altogether innocent in the intention, though not altogether harm- 
lls in its effets. This is no reflection on the Author: it is only 
attributing to him, in common with every body, what no body 
is afhamed of.”’ 

The more fhame for them! Not afhamed of preferring 
faliehood to truth ! What good can be expected from fuch 
lawyers ?——-Wéith deference, however, to our barrifter’s judg- 
ment, the blunder is not fo grofs in fact as he reprefents it. 
The bill does not fay the judge fhall be in two places at 
once, but that it fhall be /o con/frued and taken to be ; which 
is nothing more than a mere fuppofition, one of thofe 
fidions in law, on which the greater part of its practice is 
founded. The Irifhman, who, faid, ** he could not be, 
“like a bird, in two places at once,” would be perfectly 
fatished with the propriety of the above conftruétion, and 
think it full as good in grammar as in Law. W. 
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Explanatory Remarks on the Preface to Sydney Parkinfon’s Four- 
nal of a Voyage to the South Seas. By foon Fothergill, M.D. 
F.R. 8, Large Quarto. No Price, nor Publifber’s Name. 


In the preface to Sydney Parkinfon’s Journal, Dr. Fo- 
thergill is charged with entering into a kind of combination 
with Mr. B. the late Dr. Hawkefworth and others, to de- 
ftaud and opprefs the executors of the faid Parkinfon, and 

partucusarly 
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particularly Stanfield Parkinfon his brother; who, it ap- 
pears, in confequence of the diftrefs and perplexity thence 
arifing, became infane, and died mad in St. Luke’s hofpi- 
tal.— The defign of this publication is to exculpate Dr. Fo- 
thergill from any unjuft or difingenuous proceeding in that 
unlucky affair.—It is not for literary Reviewers to judge the 
merits of fuch a cauie; but we cannot help thinking the 
Doétor rather too complacent to his readers and negledful 
o! himueif, in faying ** It would be tedious and not inte- 
*¢ refting, to produce undeniable evidence in fupport of his 
$¢ norrative.”™ surely the production of evidence is the moft 
interefing part in fo criminal a caufe; at leaft to the man 
who ftands up in his own juttification ! It would be a pretty 
piece of bufinefs, indeed, if the culorit were to be acquitted 
merely on his own ip/e dixit. ‘lo fay the truth, the Doctor 
makes much fuch a kind of defence as is common with thofe, 
who have no evidence to produce.—!n thefe Remarks Dr. F. 
hath alfo reflected with fome afperity on the writer of the Pre- 
face; who will molt probably rep-y the Doétor in kind. We 
have a trite and vulgar faying, which is fometimes pertinent; 
*¢ that the man fhould avoid throwing ftones who has glafs 
windows in his head.”—On the whole, we apprehend this 
publication will turn out a very unadvifed and imprudent 
proceeding. When the Lion fleeps, let him doze on ; it is 
dangerous to awaken him with the braying of an Als. 


eit ee 


The Wreath of Fafbion, or the Art of Sentimental Poetry.  4to. 
is. Becket. 





There is fome fenfe, tafle, and humour in this produdti- 
on; we are not delighted, however, either with the verfif- 
cation or the fatire, in both of which there is fomething iri- 
volous and feeble. This author’s lath puts us in mind of the 
pious devotce, we read of in De Lolme’s Flagellators ; who 
infliGted on herfelf the grand difcipline with a rod of fea- 
thers, His idea of the ufe of fatire {cems alfo to correipoud 
with the tady’s notion of che utility of caftigation. 

“It is only’? fiyshe “ the defperate Satyrift, whofe inve- 
pomed pen ftrikes at the charaéter and honour of Individuals, that 
perverts and dilgraces Poetry :— Such afperfions, if well founded, 
are too profs fur the tribunal of the Males; and if, (as is gene: 
sally the cake) they are utterly falfe, they recoil not only on the 


* Pxrlanatery Remarks, page 17. ; 
Author, 
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Author, but on the very art itfelf, which can fo eafily be pervert. 
ed to fo bad a Purpofe. But who can be hurt by a Critique on 
his Charades and Rebuffes ?—An imputation of falfe tafte may 
not be very pleafant, but it never can ferioufly offend men of 
feafe and good-breeding: Both which qualities, as the author a- 
grees with all the world in acknowledging 4is Perfonages to pof- 
fefs in the higheft degree, fo he requefts that not onlv they, but the 
few others who may happen to read his poem, will acquit him of 
any intention to give the flighteft offence.” 

We are by no means fond of your profeffed fatyrifls, thofe 
literary mohawks,' that run, like malayans, a muck at all 
they meet. Atthe fame time, neverthelefs, we look upon 
fuch mincing tickle-tobies as this writer to be full as ufetefs, 
if not quite fo pernicious. If they do not intend the rod of 
their ridicule fhould be felt, they had better not bring it in 
fight. They are juft as abfurd as the fond mother who 
gives inftructions for her child to be chaftifed, but fo gently 
that he may not be hurt. Either the objects of our author’s 
ridicule deferve it, or they do not. If they do, he 
is wrong to ufe fo much lenity.—If they do not, he is 
equally wrong to attempt to ridicule them at all.—-We ap- 
plaud him for his juft contempt for the fentimental poeiry 
fomuch in vogue; we cannot, however, at ail agree with 
him, in thinking the poetical inftitution of Bath-Eaton a 
fubject of ridicule, Surely fuch amufement is more lauda- 
ble and rational, than the wretched cuftom of playing at 
cards, and other dull and illiberal means of killing time in 
vogue. Did this writer imagine, that on the eftablifhment 
of {uch a fociety, the Vafe fhould team with the produdti- 
ons of a Milton, a Dryden, or a Pope? Or is it to be juft- 
ly cenfured for notlaffording pieces of equal eminence? For- 
getful as this writer may invidioufly be of its charitable de~ 
ign, and tafty as he is in literature, he muft be faftidious, 
indeed, if he affects to defpife many of the poetical pieces in 
the Bath-Eaton collection. We agree with him, that Bouts 
rimées, Charades and Rebufes, are unworthy of it; but then 
we admit, that they are equally beneath criticifm and fatire. 
We muft not do.the author or our readers the injuftice to 
difmifs this little performance, without giving a fpecimen of 
his talents, 





On a fpruce pedeftal of Wedgwood ware, 
Where motley forms, and tawdry emblems glare, 
Behold fhe confecrates to cold applaufe, 
A Petrefadion, work’d into a Va/e : 
The Vafe of Sentiment !—to this impart 
Thy kindred coldacf, and congenial art. 
Here 
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Here, (as in humbler fcenes, from Cards and Gout, 
Miller convenes her literary Rout) 
With votive fong, and tributary verfe, 
Fafhion’s gay train her gentle rites rehearfe. 
What foft poetic incenfe breaths around ! 
What foothing hymns from Adolation found ! 
Here, placid Car/ife breaths bis gentle line, 
Or haply, gea’rous Hare, re echoes thine ; 
Soft flows the lay ; as when, with tears, He paid 
The laft fad honours to his—Spaniel’s fhade ! 
And lo! he grafps the badge of wit, a wand ; 
He waves it thrice, and Srorer is at hand ; 
Famifh'd as penance, as devotion pale, 
Plaintive, and pert, he murmurs a love tale. 
Fitzpatrick’s Mufe waits for fome lucky hit ; 
For, ftill the flave of Chance, he throws at wit. 
While Town /fbend his pathetic bow difplays, 
And Princely Boothby filent homage pays. 
With chips of wit, and mutilated lays, 
See Palmerfton fineer his Bout’s Rhimees. 
Fav’ rite of ev’ry Mufe, elect of Phoebus, 
To ftring Charades, or fabricate a Rebus. 
Bereft of fuch a guide, old Qcean, mourn 
Thy fading glories, and thy laurels torn ! 
> Twas Palmerfion repell’d each hoftile wrong, 
Like Ariel, wrecking Navies with—a Song ; 
But fee, by pitying Fate his lofs fupplied ; 
For Mulgrave joins where {cnfe and Saxdwich guide. 
Mulgrave ! whofe Mufe nor winds nor waves contraul, 
Could bravely pen Acroftics—on the Pole, 
Warm with poetic fire the Northern air, 
And tooth with tuneful raptures—the great Bear ; 
Join but his poetry to Bargoyne’s profe, 
Armies fhall full afleep, and Pyrates doze. 
So when the rebel winds on Neptune fell, 
They fank to reft, at found of Triton’s fhell. 
“ If Placemen thus poetic honours prize, 
*€ Shall [ be mute?” (the laureat Whitehead cr'es,) 
** What if fome rival bard my empire fhare ! 
“ Yet, yet, I tremble at the name of Clare. + 


* Upon Lord Palmeriton’s appointment to the Treafury, Lord Mul- 
grave iucceeded to his place at the Treafury Board.—“ Mira canan; 
Sol occubuit, nox nulla fecuta efi.” 

+ Whoever has read his Lordthip’s verfes,prefented to her Maj« fty with 
agift of Igifh poplin, and that too on a New Year's Day, will not wone 
der at the jealoufy and apprehenfion the laureate exprefics of fo formida- 
ble a rivalee-The recollection of the poplin leads to a digreffion, in the 
pindanic 
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« Pindar to Clare had yielded—fo did I— 

“ Alas, can poetry with Pop/in vie ! 

« Ah me! if poets derter for applaufe, 

“ How Jeruingham will thrive on flimfy ganfe! 

“ What titter’d tinfel Luttre// will difplay ! 

« Carmarihen fatten—Carliffe paduatoy ! 

“ Garrick will follow his old remnant trade ; 

“ He'll buy my place with Pusilee brocade. 

‘ While Aufley, the reverfion to obtain, 

“ Vamps his Bath drugzet, till he fpoils the grain. 
 Perifh the thought ! hence, vifionary fear ! 

“ Phebus, or Phedrus, fhall old Whitehead cheer. 
‘ Behoid their nobler gift—be this preferr’d !” 
—He faid—and proudly brandith’d the Goat’s beard, 
Then dropt it in the Va/e—immers’d it falls 

Mid Sonnets, Odes, Acroftics, Madrigals : 

A motley heap of metaphorick fighs— 

Laborious griefs, and ftudied extafies— 

Yet hence how warny each tuneful Suppliant’s claim ! 
What palpitations for bis site of fame ! 

Alas ! regardlefs of their equal toils, 

Fathion ftill wildly fcatters random finiles. 

And Colman may (if Billy Woodfali’s by 

To prop him up) attract her vagrant eye. 


Poor Colman! How many props haft thou had to enable 
thee to hobble along in thy literary line! and how art thou 
helped out at laft! From Thornton and Bob Lloyd, to be at 
iait obliged to take up with Billy Woodfall. Thow-art cer- 
tainly on thy laft legs! Poor Colman ! *ee 
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The Project, a Poem. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 


This piece is dedicated, with propriety and fome humour, 
to Dean Tucker, one of the firft of our modern political 
projectors.—T he fcheme of the prefent is introduced as 
tollows, 

“ A fimple plan the mufe explains; 
Nor afks a patent for her pains. 
In either houte, below the chairs, 
Where Bathurft rules, and Norton glares, 
There ftands a table, where they place 


pindaric file of all Laureats, on the fatal confequences that might fol- 
‘ow trom eftablifhing Lord Clare’s method of tacking a prefent to eve- 
'y Poem-- but the Laureate recovers his {pirits, by thinking of the laft 
production of his own Mufe—the Goat's Beard—{pun trom ten lines of 

iedrus, to Four Hundred of Whitehead. 
The 

























































The Projet, a Poem. 


The voter, the journals, and the mace; 
«© Hence with that bauble!’ Cromwell cried ; 
And wifely too; = ’tis. ufclefs pride ; 
Hence with it all! it fills a place 

A nobler ornament fhall grace. 

A vaft Buzagio, day by day, 
Shall chafe the noxious blaits away, 

And {pread an artificial giow ; 

Tho’ Palace-yard is wrapt in fnow, 

Around the flame, with veftal pride; 

A Fire Committee hall prefide, 

Ballotted by the fame directions 

As Grenvilie’s lottery for eleTions ; 

With Nominees to feed the fire, 

And make it fpread and blaze the higher ; 
And Chairmen more fedately fage, 

To quench its too exceflive rage. 

“¢ The fuel, for fuch deep defigns, 

Nor fprings from groves, nor lurks in mines ; 
Combuftibles for ftate affairs 

The prefs more {peedily:prepares ; : 
The teeming prefs fhall bither fcatter 
Rheams of inflammatory matter ; 

Here, *‘ thoughts that glow and words that burn” 
To their own element fhall turn ; 

But, thifted from their author’s aims, 

Shall {pread more falutary flames. 

“© Almon, by contrat, fhall provide 

The libels vamp'd for either fide, 

And ttipulate throughout the feafon 

To furnifh proper ftock of treafon. 

How bright will the Buzaglo glow, 

While heaps of Funius blaze below ? 

What ardours wi!l Plain Truth difpente, 

Fir’d with a page of Common Senfe ? 

Yet in a moment ’twill be flick’d, 

By thrufting in Dean Tucker's Traé ; 

Again ‘twill kindle in a trice, 

Refrefh'd with fraps of Dr. Price ; 

Now moulders flow with clumfy fmoke, 

While Fohu/on’s fogs each paffage choak ; 

Now hifs, and fputter, and befiear 

The houfe with brimftone of Shebbeare.” 


A fufficient fpecimen this, of our projector’s manner ; We 
refer the curious reader, therefore, for the remainder of the 
matter of his project to the pamphlet itfelf. ** 
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*,* Our CORRESPONDENTS, &e. cwill we hope, excnfe as this 
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